Disaster PR 


| Mrs. Kristina Hedlund, mother of 
| an employee in the Norton Com- 
pany's Grinding Machine plant, 
' surveys the wreckage of her home 
| after the June 9 tornado swept 
through Worcester, Massachusetts. 
The story of how human needs were 
met, and plant re-building begun 3 
hours after the storm subsided 
(with production resumed 62 hours 
later), is told with public relations 
and community significance on 
page 1/2. 
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-.-- AND THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


Although Detroit is often referred to as the 
“city that put the world on wheels,” it is also 
the city that put the world’s figuring on 
machines—the home of Burroughs, foremost 
producer of adding, calculating, accounting 


and statistical machines. 


Burroughs is pleased to echo Detroit's invita- 
tion to you to attend the 6th Annual PRSA 
Conference, November 16-18. When you 
come to Detroit, you will want to visit the 
city’s many places of interest. You will be 
most welcome at Burroughs. 


WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE’S Burroughs 


Burroughs Adding Machine Company, Detroit 32, Michigan. Factories in Detroit and 


Plymouth, Michigan; Windsor, Ontario; Nottingham, England; Strathleven, Scotland. 


( Advertisement) 
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LIVE ITEMS FROM OUR MORGUE 


TRUCKS...- 


the “Customer of Customers” 
in American Business! 


ANNUAL NEW TRUCK AND TRAILER PRODUCTION REQUIRES— 


STEEL 
1,732,000 tons of 
steel each year. § 
This is as much as 
the annual capacity 
of one of America’s Fe 
largest steel plants. 


ALUMINUM 


15,180,000 pounds 
of aluminum. Enough 
to give a new pan 
| to every family in 
the United States. 


RUBBER 


109,000 tons of rub- 
ber. Enough to make 
every man in the 
U.S. a new raincoat, 
hat and overshoes. 


LUMBER aN _ GLASS COTTON 

118,300,000 board | 24,000,000 square 4 95,000 bales of cot- 
§ feet of lumber each NS = feet of glass. Enough ton each year. 
A year. Enough to build l to enclose all major Enough to make a 

a boardwalk six feet league ball parks to I~] new dress for every 

wide from New York ™ the height of the housewife in the U.S. 

to Los Angeles. Washington monu- 
= ment. 


Each year since the war cessories. This makes it one of the biggest 
the trucking industry customers American business has for raw 
has purchased about 1 materials and finished products from 
million new trucks, 60 every state. 


thousand new trailers, In addition, the industry supports 
11 million replacement 31,149 retail truck dealers, 48,155 retail 
tires, 11 billion gallons car and truck dealers and more than 72 
of motor fuel, and 600 thousand quarts thousand independent repair shops. 

of oil and 9 million gallons of anti-freeze CF 

and $800,000,000 worth of parts and ac- 


President, American Trucking Associations 


Sy AMERICAN TRUCKING INDUSTRY 


American Trucking Associations, Washington 6, D.C. 


( Advertisement ) 
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NOTED IN BRIEF... 


e Gordon Hendry offers some specific pro- 
graming to make management more con- 
scious of the public relations responsibilities 
and functions of modern operations. He 
calls on the PR field and the individual 
practitioners to consider methods for devel- 
oping full appreciation at executive levels 
of the significance of the profession’s prin- 
ciples and practices. 


e Does the company put its best foot for- 
ward in a sponsored film? Or is it just a 
highly polished boot with no foot in it? 
Monsanto Chemical Company has tried a 
new approach to the problem, and Dan 
Forrestal gives some of the thinking that 
went behind the planning for a low pres- 
sure approach in such communications ef- 
forts. 


e Brahna Hutchins reports in the second 
of two articles on the proceedings of a 
series of social science institutes held by 
PRSA’s New York Chapter at Columbia 
University’s Teachers College. The final 
installment covers three institutes that con- 
cluded the project. 


e When disaster strikes—in this case a 
tornado—the terrible drama that unfolds 
demands the best in public relations think- 
ing and action. Case histories, like the orig- 
inal piece prepared for the JouRNAL on 
the Worcester (Mass.) holocaust, make 
craft reference data of historic importance. 


e A new editorial feature—PR Manage- 
ment—offers an opportunity for a monthly 
review of techniques and cases in brief of 
interest to public relations workers. Ar- 
ranged in an easy-to-get-at format, the 
Editors hope the department will generate 
reader interest as a “magazine regular.” 


e The September How-We-Did-It deals 
with developing employee courtesy pro- 
grams in public contact areas—in this case 
a state turnpike operation. Today, when 
every state is talking turnpikes, highway 
system employees can be ambassadors of 
good will for the state. 


G. Edward Pendray 
Editor 
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Competence and Knowledge 


ECENTLY, on the wall of the office of John T. 
Thacher, public relations vice president of 
the National Association of Manufacturers, we 
saw a bit of useful philosophy that will be help- 
ful to any public relations man who is wondering 
how to get the boss to pay more attention to his 
counsel and suggestions. Jack Thacher attributes 
the statement to the American Management Asso- 
ciation. It goes like this: 

“No authority is greater than the authority of 
competence and knowledge. This kind of au- 
thority cannot be given—each man has to earn 
it for himself. 


“The competent man creates his own authority 
by virtue of his competence. His power is not 
important to him; for he is a leader, not a driver. 
The full response that others give to his authority 
arises out of the respect they have for his com- 
petence and knowledge. 

“In little jobs as much as in big ones, such a 
man carries out responsibility to the satisfaction 
of himself and of others. His badge of authority 
is always secure. As he grows in competence and 
in knowledge, the growing tribute of respect he 
wins from others adds to his authority and re- 
sponsibility.” 


PR Protocol 


I YOU HAVE some public relations business to 
take up with an organization, the port of entry 
should be the public relations department—not 
the advertising manager, and not the president, 
and certainly not the board chairman. This is 
the opinion of our crusty old friend, the Donegal 
Dabster, who urges it on grounds of protocol and 
practicality as well. 

Although the Dabster supported his conten- 
tion by pointing out that public relations matters 
come eventually to him anyway, we nevertheless 
viewed his proposal with some skepticism. Could 
it be that the redoubtable Dabster would have 
no poaching on his private preserves? Could he 
suffer no flower except his own to mount? 

“It’s convenience and courtesy and conserva- 
tion as well,” growled the Donegal Dabster. “I 
would but serve as a white cane for those who 
rush blindly in. When their idea is foul, the 
gentry see it as such and it’s a blight on our call- 


ing. When it is middling foul, the gentry may 
absent-mindedly clutch it, and it takes much of 
my persuasion to loosen their grasp. And should 
it be a great world-shaker of an idea that ex- 
plodes with white brilliance, then, of course, in 
the first place I would have thought of it meself.” 


Kinsey And Us 


I is yust 24 hours since press reports of Dr. 
Kinsey's second sex study appeared in our 
favorite publications. The JournNAL is going to 
press immediately, and we feel a shocked calm 
such as must have numbed the witnesses at Eni- 
wetok. So, before anguished cries rise from pul- 
pits and ivied towers, we want to comment on 
some aspects of Kinseyan reporting that may 
affect the PR craft. 


Whatever else the popular press handling of 
Kinsey has done, it has set up a milestone in com- 
munications. Swept away in one burst of news- 
print are taboos that often make communication 
a difficult art. Nothing has ever relieved the com- 
municator of his inhibitions—and possibly his 
propriety—as has the press handling of this one 
news event. 


In light of newspaper treatment of the report, 
how can radio and TV be held under restraints 
that are sometimes silly, but often desirable? 
When bold, uncompromising newspaper English 
details tabooed practices (which even technical 
journals discreetly veil in Latin) how can Holly- 
wood be smothered under a censorship which, 
while discouraging excesses of bad taste, has 
nevertheless puerilized a great medium? 

Unless public reaction shocks editors into a re- 
lapse, and a return to semi-Victorianism, the 
revolution in communications has occurred. The 
lines are wide open. In some ways this is good. 
The communicators in sociology and medicine, 
who have been hemmed in by prudery, should 
now be free to talk with effective frankness. But 
the lines are also open for those who stir up 
licentiousness and the troubles that accompany it, 
and do not act in any sound interest. 


If our predicted revolution occurs it will de- 
mand discernment, skill and good taste from PR 
people operating in a liberalized and virtually 
unrestricted field of communications. 
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A challenge for PR 


“|. The very breadth of the disparity—between principles and practices 


—provides the measure of the challenge and the greatness of the oppor- 
tunity. The challenge is contained in the misconceptions of PR by cor- 
porate management and their covert depreciation of it. The opportunity 
lies in a reversal of this spiraling depreciation through an indoctrination 
of corporate management with the broader meanings of public 


relations...” 


By Gordon Hendry 


Public Relations Counselor 


66FPVIE PUBLIC RELATIONS MAN is the 
loneliest guy in a corporate organ- 
ization.” 

These poignant words were said to 
me by the public relations head of a 
great national company recently while 
he was on a visit to the Pacific coast. He 
explained that he came out to the coast 
with his bosses, though not so much 
because he was needed. His main pur- 
pose was to try to get closer to them. 
It was his chance to reach their ears he 
said, for he seldom even saw them at 
the headquarters office. 

His dispirited words implied that he 
was completely quarantined from effec- 
tive action, his department isolated from 
active life in the corporation. Obviously 
his power to wield influence on policies 
and attitudes had been reduced to nil. 


Vast chasm 


What a vast chasm there is between 
this frustrated “practice” and the ideals 
comfortably expounded by the public 
relations profession! Unfortunately this 
is not an isolated case, A discouraging 
number of others come to mind to make 
this almost characteristic. The following 
are a few examples: 

Corporation “A” has strewn its public 
relations willy-nilly throughout the cor- 
porate structure. One vice president has 
set up a community relations program. 
Another gathered company publications 
into his fold, another publicity. Stock- 
holder relations became the property of 
still another. The resulting hodge-podge 
is public relations by disintegration. 

In corporation “B” each division and 
subsidiary corporation goes its own pub- 
lic relations way, completely disregard- 
ing the prime tenet that the harm one 
does, harms all. In one division the pub- 
lic relations man is an employee of the 
industrial relations manager. In another 
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he is under the direction of the vice pres- 
ident in charge of sales. In another the 
advertising agency conducts public rela- 
tions. It is true that the “public relations 
director” sits at the top policy making 
level. But with no control over the di- 
verse practices, his becomes a frustrat- 
ing academic role. When he speaks 
brave words of “public relations as a 
corporate way of life,” they are drained 
of their meaning by the deeds of his 
company. 


PR as an ornament 


A certain utilities company regards 
public relations as a kind of ornament. 
Almost every vice president has his pub- 
lic relations assistant. It is a decorative 
device; a plume to preen the vanity. 
One can almost hear the vice president 
saying to his wife: “By George, if Ber- 
trand can have a public relations man, 
I can too.” 

The very breadth of the disparity— 
between principles practices—pro- 
vides the measure of the challenge and 
the greatness of the opportunity. 

The challenge is contained in the 
misconceptions of public relations by 
corporate management and their covert 
depreciation of it. The opportunity lies 
in a reversal of this spiraling depreci- 


ation through an indocrination of cor- 
porate management with the broader 
meanings of public relations. 

How do we meet the challenge? How 
do we grasp the opportunity? Simply, 
I would say, by public relations taking 
a dose of its own medicine, That medi- 
cine shapes up into two coordinated pro- 
grams: 

1. A strategic campaign — by the 

profession. 

2. A tactical campaign — by the 

practitioners, 


The overall program lays down this 
premise: that the profession assumes re- 
sponsibility for the demeaned position 
of the individual corporate practitioner. 
It recognizes the condition which forces 
the practitioner to accept the depreci- 
ated concept of public relations when 
he takes the job. It considers the fact 
that the individual is helpless to impose 
the higher concept of public relations. 
It charges the profession with the re- 
sponsibility to inculcate these principles 
at the higher corporate levels to lend 
prestige and dignity to the practitioner's 
position, 


The strategic campaign 


The substance of the strategic cam- 
paign is an interpretive study of the cor- 
poration and its practices as they relate 
to society and the economic system. Ob- 
jective research should compile data on 
practices in all departments. An inquiry 
in depth should be made at points of 
authority and their relationships with 
one another. The survey should be a 
cross-sectional one as to size, complex- 
ity and types of corporations. 

The fragmentary philosophies devel- 
oped in other fields should be brought 
together and analyzed as to their public 
relations impact. From law, the concept 
of the corporation as a legal entity. 
From industrial relations, factors of 
human motivation such as the “coercive” 
(or else) factor, From economics, the 


Dollar. 


Gordon Hendry was for 12 years general manager 
of Rodger-McDonald Publications in Los Angeles 
before joining the U. S. Rubber Company in 
1942 as Pacific coast manager of their Public Rela- 
tions Department. In 1948 Mr. Hendry became as- 
sistant to Henry J. Kaiser, Jr., in charge of public 
relations for various Kaiser companies. As an inde- 
pendent counselor since 1951, some of his firm's 
clients have been Hoffman Radio Corporation, U. S. 
Spring and Bumper Corporation, Harvey Machin- 
ery, Los Angeles Rubber Association and Stanley 
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relations of the free market with the free 
society, 

Such an inquiry may seem to wander 
into alien fields. Arguments against go- 
ing so far would follow the case against 
pure scientific research, and conversely 
the case for pure science is the precise 
case for this type of study. It will be a 
fishing expedition, going forward on the 
idea that public relations tinges every 
aspect of corporate action. Certainly in 
order to inhibit these actions for the 
good of corporate public relations, pub- 
lic relations must develop a mature 
philosophy based on knowledge and 
perspective. 

Here are some public relations aspects 
to guide the proposed study: 


1. Public relations regards the corpo- 
ration as an industrial community 
—legally constituted as a township 
is—to give meaning and purpose to 
the activities of the people within 
that community. The relations of 
the people with each other and 
with people outside the corporate 
community are the proper concern 
of public relations. 

2. As “relations with people” public 
relations activities cannot be con- 
fined to one department. Its philo- 
sophical principles must be allowed 
to permeate throughout the entire 
structure of the corporation, from 
president to janitor. 

3. At the policy making level, public 
relations is concerned with the 
social product. Its interest is the 
development of human talents and 
the means by which they are to be 
made available to society. Public 
relations sees the development of 
human resources as the main goal 
of the industrial community. Excel- 
lence of product, production effici- 
ency, financial well-being and public 
acceptance are the inevitable prod- 
uct of the optimum of human skill. 

4. Lack of perspective is indigenous 
to corporate make-up. It is sacri- 
ficed in the calculated effort to 
build close-knit esprit de corps. 
The break down of the corporation 
into self-contained areas of respon- 
sibility erases perspective every- 
where in the context of activities 
except in momentary committee 
considerations. The sales manager 
is concerned only with the immedi- 
ate sale; the production manager 
with only efficiency of manufac- 

ture, None is concerned with the 

whole pattern of operations and its 


relations with society, Public rela- 
tions can provide the perspective 
with which to correct this blind 


spot. 


Principal objectives 


The principal objectives of the strate- 

gic campaign are: 

1. To develop a mature body of phil- 
osophy as a solid foundation for the 
profession. 

.To establish the authority of the 
profession as the source of perspec- 
tive in corporate affairs. 


to 
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. To provide an umbrella of prestige 
and respect for the practitioner in 
his eftorts to apply the tactical cam- 
paign, 

Given the effective support of the 
strategic campaign, the individual prac- 
titioner can move with confidence into 
the tactical stage. First taking a close 
look at the corporate structure, his ob- 
jectives will be: 

1. To avoid ineffectual confinement in 

narrow departmentalized concepts. 
2.To assure clear channels of com- 
munications. 

3.To guarantee that plans will be 
applied with self-generating enthus- 
iasm at the points of authority. 


He will see that the corporate organi- 
zation divides itself into channels of 
operation which are “knotted”—I use the 
word advisedly—with “points of pre- 
rogative.” Authority drains from these 
points down through prescribed areas. 
These points of prerogative and spans 
of authority are jealously guarded by 
the appointed authorities—the branch 
managers, the sales managers, the pro- 
duction managers, engineers, etc. At the 
top, these operational channels gather 
together to form the focus of generative 
authority. This is presided over by gen- 
eral managers, vice presidents, execu- 
tive committees, the president and the 
chairman. 

Our tactician will note carefully the 
“points of prerogative.” He will see 
them, not only as points of authority on 
the organization chart, but as personal 
prerogatives of the various managers. 
He will know that what he has to con- 
tend with is not the formal authority 
shaped by top policy but a freedom of 
choice; to like public relations or not. 

The top level “source of authority” 
and the points of prerogative are the key 
targets of the tactical campaign. It is 
at these crucial points where the case 
must be presented most clearly and the 


basic philosophy spelled out in elemen- 
tary detail. Both are essential to the 
success of the campaign. Top level man- 
agement, as the source of authority. The 
“points of prerogative” as “booster sta- 
tions” for public relations ideas, 


Selling at the top level 


This is the place to pull out all the 
stops in presenting the idea of public 
relations, The prize: an enthusiastic ac- 
ceptance that will be felt down the chan- 
nels of authority and lay a spark at the 
potential check points. 

It is here that the full effect of the 
strategic campaign will be brought to 
bear. The presentation to “executive 
management” will borrow freely from 
the authoritative study made by the pro- 
fession. The broadness of the study, its 
philosophical content, the scientific na- 
ture of the source material, all will lend 
power to his position and strengthen his 
arguments. 

In his program of presentation to the 
lower levels of management (the points 
of prerogative) the practitioner will use 
standard techniques of research and anal- 
ysis. The objective will be a considera- 
tion of the public relations aspects of 
company operations. But, in addition, the 
occasion of informal interview presents 
a favorable opportunity to state the case 
for public relations. Depending on the 
interests of the executives he visits with, 
he will point out that: 


A. By creating an atmosphere of pub- 
lic goodwill, public relations can 
open doors for the sales force, 

B. By dramatizing employee activi- 
ties morale will be raised; efficiency 
tightened. 

C. By personalizing the company, 
public relations can enhance com- 
pany prestige and goodwill in the 
community. 

D. Even in the science laboratories 
the public relations case can be 
sold. (A certain reticent research 
director was converted to public 
relations when he was persuaded 
that public recognition of his werk 
would have favorable influence on 
the size of his budget.) 


So down the line the tactician will dis- 
play the wares most likely to appeal to 
his customer of the moment, His work 
will be as arduous as that of an itiner- 
ant peddler. But in trudging down the 
corporate byways he will plant seeds 
of culture from which projected public 
relations programs will come vigorously 
to life. e 
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WELLINGTON Ajax, founder, board 
Sponsored films Je chairman, president and head of : 
the Finance Committee of Ajax Col- 
lapsible Sheds, Inc.,* turns to his sec- 
retary and says: “Miss Smith, I am going a 
over to the cafeteria. Please try not Sify 
approach in its new institutional documentary movie about ‘© interrupt me. Today marks the 
premiere of our new company movie!” 
Off goes Mr. Ajax, on the double— 
and a few minutes later he enters the 
cafeteria, now darkened by new black 
draperies at each window; now stuffy 
with cigarette and cigar smoke; now 3 
filled with chairs where tables stood im 
at noon; now transformed, as if by 
magic, to look more like a theatre than 
a cafeteria. 


Why Monsanto Chemical Company tried a low-pressure 


the chemical and plastics industry 


By Dan J. Forrestal 


Assistant Director of Advertising and Public Relations 
Monsanto Chemical Company 


Several hundred people are already 
seated as Mr. Ajax enters: employees, 
civic leaders, a few neighborhood 
clergymen, a few school teachers and 
several newspapermen. 

Mr. Ajax, a really nice guy and a 
darned competent executive, greets his 
guests with friendly gestures as he 
walks to the front of the room to sit 
next to the mayor. His public relations 
people, meantime, are huddled in self- 
effacing anonymity in the back of the 
room, near the new 16 mm. sound mo- 
tion picture projector. 

“On with the show,” encourages Mr. 
Ajax, jovially. 

, 

Almost 8,000 employees and friends of the company attended the premiere pro- 
gram of Monsanto Chemical Company's new documentary motion picture, "De- h h. Kodacl d de of th 
cision for Chemistry.” The "premiere" consisted of five showings on three nights. !070US"» Notachromed’ paracle of the 


n virtues of the Ajax company. The guests 
see, there on the screen, the story of 
- how Ajax was founded, and how it grew 
y despite mountainous obstacles; they see 
how the “Ajax family spirit,” as the nar- 
: rator keeps calling it, was bred and 
how it flourished; they see, and are told, 
‘ how all departments function as a “well- 
coordinated unit” to produce more and 
F better collapsible sheds; they are shown 
how all this is related to a better stand- 
h ard of living, to more wheat in Kansas, 
. to Niagara Falls, to the Golden Gate 
i Bridge; and, finally, as the music gets 
k louder and as the narrator dramatizes 
those final punch lines, they are told 
that “all this is just the beginning, 
really . . . for, in the years to come, 
s- Ajax Collapsible Sheds will shed more 
@) light on a darkening world and will 
‘k lighten the load of a mankind dedi- 
I cated to an even higher standard of liv- 
" A corps of company secretaries acted as greeters and usherettes at the premiere. ig in the future.” 
To “uniform” the girls, Monsanto's designer created stoles of sheer batiste, hand 
ign will be used on both fabric and plastic yard goods for a variety o 
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Then—a final fanfare from the screen, 
and on go the house lights. 

Pots and pans in the adjoining kitchen 
vibrate as applause rises. Mr. Ajax 
rises, too—to accept the congratulations 
of well-wishers. The premiere is over; 
the new movie is a “complete success.” 

Now—as public relations folks and 
others read this case history, they will 
agree with the author that the fore- 
going satire is, perhaps, a bit overdrawn, 
oversimplified. Yet, perhaps many may 
say to themselves at this point: “Boy, 
I've seen a hundred movies just like 
that—and they leave me dead—I’m 
surely glad my company never makes 
that kind of movies.” 

Doesn't it? Then who does? 


Sponsored films 


This year, companies from coast to 
coast will spend hundreds of millions 
of dollars on sponsored films; and there 
seems to be general agreement among 
PR people and film producers that many 
of these films will be orgies of im- 
modesty on the part of the sponsors who 
are footing the bills. And if this does 
occur, it will be occurring despite a 
growing suspicion that captive audi- 
ences, imprisoned in darkened rooms, 
do not necessarily buy such self-endorse- 
ment on the part of sponsors via mo- 
tion pictures. 

And, while film producers are often 
blamed for making such “Aren't we 
peachy?” extravaganzas, one wonders 
if perhaps sponsors themselves might 
not encourage, let us say, restraint—in 
the interest of doing more acceptable, 
more believable stories on the screen. 

And while the Ajax story may seem to 
be a bit over-stated, the bold truth re- 
mains that films of this general nature 
are being made. In point of fact, it 
probably is safe to assume that the 
mythical Ajax company is a good com- 
pany to work for and buy from; it prob- 
ably did have to struggle in its growing 
years; it probably does have a team 
spirit and does make a contribution to 
better living. If it is like most American 
companies, it probably has a legiti- 
mately creditable story to tell. But, one 
asks, is it a credible story as told by the 
movie? 


Let audience decide 

Might it not be better, for example, 
if the Ajax company were simply to 
throw the truth on the screen, and let 
audiences leaving the cafeteria say 
“jsn’t that wonderful!” instead of hav- 


. .. The theme of the movie concerns 
the natural curiosity of youngsters — 
leading to the building of the present 
day chemical industry. 


ing a glib narrator say “isn’t that won- 
derful!”? 

One wonders. 

Now-—lest there be any belief that 
we at Monsanto think we make “good” 
films while other companies make “bad” 
films, let the impression be erased by 
the facts, as follow: 

We, at Monsanto, have done a film 
or two of the Ajax type. And we have 
learned that such films do not wear well, 
so to speak. 


Low pressure approach 


Our annual newsreels, for employ- 
ees, for example, were perhaps our first 
films to become more reportorial and 
less editorial. (See Pustic RELATIONS 
JournaL, October, 1950.) In product 


Dan J. Forrestal is assistant director of 
advertising and public relations, Monsanto 
Chemical Company. A native of St. Louis, 
Missouri, Mr. Forres- 

tal was associated with 
the Globe-Democrat for 
19 years, where he 
served in various ca- 
pacities in the edito- 
rial department, _in- 
cluding positions as 
feature editor, picture 
editor, war correspon- 
dent, and assistant man- 
aging editor. In 1946 he accompanied the 
late John Cardinal Glennon to Rome, where 
he also represented North American News- 
paper Alliance and Columbia Broadcasting 
System. PRSA member Forrestal trans- 
ferred to Monsanto in January, 1947. 


sales films, we still open the throttle of 
enthusiasm pretty wide, but in broad 
public relations films we are beginning 
to wonder if the low-pressure approach 
is, perhaps, not the most hard-hitting, 
believable and enduring approach. 


Latest film 

“Decision for Chemistry” is Mon- 
santo’s newest venture into films of a 
broad, institutional category. Despite 
the fact that the name Monsanto is never 
voiced by the narrator, we hope this 
communications vehicle will do a sub- 
stantial selling and educating job for 
Monsanto and for the chemical indus- 
try. 

Available in two versions, 50 minutes 
and 35 minutes in length, in both 35 
mm. and 16 mm. black-and-white form, 
“Decision for Chemistry” is, essentially, 
a simple, unornamented documentary 
about the chemical and plastics indus- 
try, told in terms of Monsanto’s experi- 
ences, products and people. 


Its plot, if one may call it that, con- 
cerns the curiosity of youngsters, their 
eagerness for learning, for investigation, 
for exploration. The film hints that yes- 
terday’s curious youngsters are today’s 
searching scientists; and that many of 
today’s youngsters awaiting the day 
when they'll encounter an outlet for 
their energies and investigations, will be 
the scientists of tomorrow. This, then, 
is the simple story pattern — looking at 
yesterday to see today, looking at today 
to see tomorrow. 


Primary audience 


The general public is our primary 
audience — including people in our 
plant communities and, obviously, em- 
ployees and their families. Schools are, 
also obviously, the second most impor- 
tant audience. 

“Decision for Chemistry” was_pre- 
miered in June at a large midtown thea- 
tre in St. Louis, with attendance (em- 
ployees, their families, civic leaders) 
approaching 8,000. And the goal is to 
have the “per capita total audience 
cost” down to a few pennies by the time 
the film is retired from duty. 

Have we, therefore, found “the an- 
swer in this new film? Of course not. 
Do we have a jot to learn about movies 
and other vehicles of communication? 
And how! Is the low-pressure approach 
in “Decision for Chemistry” going to 
annoy fewer people who sit helpless on 
hard chairs in dark rooms? We hope 
sO. @ © 
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Orientation in the 
social sciences 


By Brahna C. Hutchins* 


Dean of Women 
Carnegie Institute of Technology 


(In the June issue of the Pusiic RE- 
LATIONS JouRNAL the first three sessions 
of a series of institutes held last spring 
for members of the New York Chapter, 
Public Relations Society of America, 
were summarized. The series was ar- 
ranged by the Teachers College Center 
for Improving Group Procedures, Co- 
lumbia University, and co-sponsored by 
the New York Chapter. Following is a 
report on the final three institutes. ) 


HE FOURTH of the social science in- 
, yong held on March 30, was de- 
voted to a consideration of “Factors and 
Forces Which Change Public Opinion.” 
Dr. Herbert Hyman, sociologist, of the 
Columbia University faculty, was the 
speaker. 

Dr. Hyman began his discussion by 
pointing out that change in opinions is 
not necessarily a blessing, that stability 
of opinion is a requirement for all of us 
and for society in general—that it pro- 
vides us with the security of knowing 
what to expect from others and permits 
orderly planning. “Our problem might 
therefore be reconsidered in the per- 
spective of the optimal balance between 
change and stability of opinions,” he 
said, 


Developing opinions 

Another kind of clarification which 
the speaker felt might be in order was 
that “oftentimes we really do not seek 
to change existing opinions . . . We seek 
to create opinions where none existed 
before. . . . What may be one central 
problem in this connection is simply 
how to get some people to be aware of 
something new, so that they can in turn 
develop opinions.” People often avoid 


: ® Formerly Administrative Coordinator, Center 
‘or Improving Group Procedures, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 
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knowledge of painful things, various 
studies have indicated. 

“There is something about the chron- 
ically uninformed which makes them 
exceedingly difficult to reach,” Dr. 
Hyman said, “and the solution of opin- 
ion formation does not lie on the side 
of an increased barrage of informa- 
tion and persuasion. They are insu- 
lated against such barrages . . .” 

Between those with definite opinions 
and the non-opinionated, Dr. Hyman 
stated, there is another group in the 
process of forming opinions, and this 
points to a distinction between opinions 
changed through the influence of the 
environment, either deliberately ma- 
nipulated or spontaneously altered, and 
opinions developing slowly over time. 
With this latter group, it was pointed 
out, we need to address ourselves to 
principles of speedup of latent processes; 
with the former group we must think 
of persuasion and change. 


A public 

Discussing some of the factors that 
produce change, the speaker pointed to 
another problem. A public might be 
thought of as merely an aggregation of 
individuals, he said, and public opin- 
ion then might involve merely some con- 
sideration of the number of individuals 
holding a certain view. A public may 
also be an organized body or group 
of individuals, ultimately taking some 
collective action or decision on the 
basis of the opinions in the group. “In 
the former instance, to change public 
opinion merely involves consideration 
of the factors governing the psycho- 
logical processes of humans,” it was 
stated. “In the latter instance, in addi- 
tion, there must be analysis of the struc- 
ture of the group, an emphasis upon 
which targets are the leaders, or the 


‘influentials’ or the ‘powers’ in the 
group—upon which people communi- 
cate to others and are the guides to 
others.” 

The network of influence has not yet 
been thoroughly analyzed, according to 
Dr. Hyman, although there are begin- 
nings, “for example, in the work of 
R. K. Merton on what he called ‘the 
influentials,’ and there is the develop- 
ment of a fruitful theory on the problem 
in the work of Kurt Lewin, the great 
social psychologist, who developed the 
concept of the ‘gatekeeper, a graphic 
statement of the fact that there is often 
one individual within a group who has 
the power to open the door which pro- 
vides your only access to some other 
people.” 

Opinion consists of both awareness 
and evaluation, Dr. Hyman pointed out, 
and it is this dual essence which leads 
us to the notion that if we can change 
people’s knowledge about something, 
they will in turn change their orientation 
toward it. Research indicates that 
changes in opinion “over short time 
spans are small in relation to over- 
whelming barrages of information.” 
Opinions are the basis for selective ex- 
posure to information, it was stated, and 
especially in the case of mass media 
as the vehicles of information it is easy 
for people to avoid exposure. 


Assessing factors that produce 
opinion change 

In assessing factors that produce opin- 
ion change, it is well to take off from a 
consideration of the organization of 
opinions, Dr. Hyman said: “a given 
opinion is part of a constellation of re- 
lated opinions.” From a knowledge of 
the organization of attitudes, one can 
predict changes in related areas and 
judge which opinions are the core of a 
complex and “most worthy of focussing 
on in any program directed at broad 
opinion change.” 

Opinions can best be changed, it 
was stated, if we recognize that having 
the opinion serves some function for the 
individual. Attempts to change opinions 
which serve some “group function” are 
likely to fail, unless the individual is 
provided some social support for the 
change. 

The problem of group influences on 
opinions is complicated by the fact 
that individuals are actually members 
of many groups and that they often seek 
membership in groups to which they 
do not yet belong and orient their opin- 
ions correspondingly. These problems 
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have led to the recent development of 
research into what has been called 
“reference groups,” Dr. Hyman said, 
and into problems of cross-pressures or 
conflicts between the demands of dif- 
ferent groups. 


Group dynamics 

Recognition of the variety of group 
influences has been partly responsible 
for the development of the field of group 
dynamics, it was stated, and it is in 
this field that we find many clues to the 
changing of individual opinions and to 
the persistence of such changes. 

Another factor which sometimes 
seems to govern opinions is ecological, 
according to Dr. Hyman. “For example, 
the very physical conditions of being a 
wheat farmer seem to be central in ex- 
plaining agrarian radical movements 
both in America and Canada. The 
very conditions of mining life seem to 
lead to certain uniformities in opinions 
no matter what the nationality of the 
miners.” 

Opinions not only serve the function 
of conformity to the group, Dr. Hyman 
said, but may provide outlets for more 
basic needs. The rooting of particular 
opinions which are related to the under- 
lying personality and emotions of indi- 
viduals suggests that surface attempts 
to change such opinions may be insuf- 
ficient. “What is required is manipu- 
lation of the underlying processes which 
merely find expression in these opin- 
ions. 


Contributions from anthropology 


On April 6, Conrad Arensberg, an- 
thropologist, of the Columbia University 
faculty, was the speaker. 

Dr. Arensberg explained that anthro- 
pologists have turned to a study of mod- 
ern life and contemporary culture be- 
cause “we think we've got something 
to contribute to the notion of culture.” 
The anthropologist in recent years, he 
said, has been very much concerned 
with the peculiar base-lines which the 
various peoples of the earth havé—in 
having a received culture of their own, 
which is a given factor that we must 
work with, which makes sense in its 
own terms, and which must be under- 
stood or at least accepted. 

“The anthropologist, probably exactly 
like the PR man,” said Dr. Arensberg, 
“is engaged in a sort of act not only of 
advising, but in an act of diplomacy, 
where he stands halfway between two 
sides . . . the people who are going to 
receive whatever the innovation is, who 


are to be changed, on the one hand, and 
on the other hand . . . the man . . . who 
has something to sell, something about 
which the other people, the audience, 
are to be persuaded. And he must some- 
how devise . . . a set of symbols or a 
process of transmittal, whereby the very 
marked differences of these two sides 
somehow are reconciled.” 


Technical assistance programs 


The speaker cited many examples of 
different types of technical assistance 
programs attempted by the U, S. Gov- 
ernment which have met with failure 
because practices and procedures in- 
volved, regardless of their merit, were 
contrary to the established cultural pat- 
terns of the people concerned. “ . . 


dissolving into the American popula- 
tion through out-marriages, for example, 
in the third generation it turns out they 
are marrying more often within their 
own nationalities than they did the sec- 
ond. There is, in fact, a growing sort of 
shaking down and crystallizing out of 
received, older-fashioned traditions.” 


Common threads 


The things that are common in Ameri- 
can culture and society, according to 
Dr. Arensberg, are certain political 
ideals and “this common economic sys- 
tem that is such a mystery to the Eu- 
ropeans.” There are certain common 
threads, too, which come in through 
public communication, namely, “this at- 
tempt to spread a common American 


Plant Visits ... 


In planning an Open House, don’t forget to invite barbers. Furthermore, 
give your Open House story an economic complexion. While people may be im- 
pressed with your plant, it’s much more important to impress them with the 


economics of your business. 


It might be worthwhile having the members of the nearest fire station visit 
and go through your plant (if this isn’t done as a regular routine), and then have 
dinner with some of the officials. It would be a great help in case of fire for the 
members of the fire department to know the plant intimately. 


From a speech, “Ideas,” by Edgar S. Bowerfind, 
PR Director, Republic Steel Corporation 


the people who are to receive these new 
things . . . must have time and oppor- 
tunity to re-do the thing so that it 
actually fits their own values and their 
own way of life,” the speaker stressed. 

Turning to the American scene, Dr. 
Arensberg stated that American regions 
and classes and ethnic groups and de- 
nominational groups, underneath their 
acceptance of common American values, 
represent quite distinct and different 
ways of life and of thought, which rep- 
resent cultural heritages or at least sub- 
cultural heritages. “Also add to that the 
sociological fact that the thing we con- 
ceived to be the melting pot in this 
country is not working as originally 
advertised. 

“The melting pot had it that they 
would all become Americans . . . that 
the sons and descendants of immigrants 
would eventually all become alike,” the 
speaker said. “What seems to have hap- 
pened instead is that they have become 
alike in a great number of common de- 
nominator values without having be- 
come alike in many other things . . . 
Far from the nationality groups actually 


family system, a common American sex 
morality and common American middle 
class customs about dating, and the like, 
but that is by no means so widespread 
a common feature of American life as 
we like to think. And the American 
family . . . turns out on examination 
not to have penetrated a very large 
number of our ethnic groups except as 
an ideal, particularly for adolescent re- 
volt. . . . It’s very strongly middle west- 
ern, and tied up with notions of the 
wife as a good companion.” 

As one example, Dr. Arensberg men- 
tioned the American ideal regarding 
marriage, with the wife and husband 
living apart from the mother-in-law. In 
eastern suburbs, he said, houses are de- 
signed in accordance with this ideal, 
but “those same houses get filled up 
very quickly indeed by aunts and uncles 
and unmarried younger children, by 
families of quite other patterns” than 
the ideal of father, mother, and per- 
haps two small children, for which the 
houses were designed. 

In answer to a question from the 
floor, Dr. Arensberg stated that the Yan- 
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kee New Englander is just as much an 
ethnic group as the Lithuanian and 
that the so-called majority groups in 
certain regions, such as the Mormons in 
Utah, so-called Americans in the mid- 
west, and the white southerner, are all 
ethnic groups. “They each have a com- 
mon tradition, they have inherited 
special cultural institutions, they keep 
people out or make people conform 
on the way in; they even have special 
accents.” 

For the PR man, Dr. Arensberg said, 
about any society one has to learn these 
two things: “First, the thing that you 
already know probably better than the 
anthropologists do . . . one has to seek 
one’s audience, find it, know who they 
are, what they are; and second, you 
have to abandon the notion of the propa- 
gandist that vou sell ideas alone, just 
like selling a technique, on its merits 
. .. You sell an idea or a technique in 
proportion as you allow the other peo- 
ple, those on the receiving end, to 
change their relations somehow, or to 
build up new human relations, with the 
people who are doing the giving out. 

“That comes out in industrial experi- 
ence again and again,” the speaker con- 
tinued, namely that actual acceptance 
by the workers of the manager’s goals 
has nothing to do with the manage- 
ment’s attempt to be kind to them, to 
do things for them. It’s not based on 
gratitude or persuasion or internal com- 
munication. It’s based instead on... 
some change in the actual relationships 
between the management and_ the 
workers.” 

Selling an idea, educating, trying to 
appeal to morality doesn’t work, ac- 
cording to Dr. Arensberg, but a rear- 
rangement of the experience which 
brings about an increase of contact 
seems to be effective. 


Interpersonal relations 


At the final session of the series, on 
April 13, Dr. Kenneth F. Herrold, ex- 
ecutive officer of the Center for Im- 
proving Group Procedures and Associate 
Professor of Education at Teachers 
College, discussed “Interpersonal Rela- 
tions.” 

In a brief summary of the talks pre- 
sented during the earlier sessions, Dr. 
Herrold points out that in the social 
sciences we come to grips with the 
problems of truth, of values and of the 
dignity of man. “One of the great 
struggles of our time for values is rep- 
resented by the struggle between the ad- 
vocates of democracy and those of com- 
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RECOMMENDED READING 


For those interested in selected readings in the social science field, the brief 
bibliography given below was distributed at the institute: 


BENEDICT, Rutu, Patterns of Culture. 


BROWNELL, BAKER, The Human Community. 
Cuase, Stuart, The Proper Study of Mankind. 


Cuase, Stuart, Roads to Agreement. 


FEstTINGER, SCHACTER and Back, Social Pressures in Informal Groups. 


Goutpner, A. W., Studies in Leadership. 


Guetzkow, Haro.p, Groups, Leadership, and Men. 

Haran, F. S., Group Leadership and Democratic Action. 

Hart.ey, E., and Hart.ey, R., Fundamentals of Social Psychology. 

Hovianp, Cari, Experiments on Mass Communication (Volume III of the Studies 
in Social Psychology in World War II). 

Eart, The Workshop Way of Learning. 

Newcoms, T., and Hart.ey, E., Readings in Social Psychology. 

Rvescu, J., and Bateson, G., Communication: The Social Matrix of Psychiatry. 

SARGENT, S. S., and Smiru, M. W., Culture and Personality. 


munism,” he said. “This conflict has be- 
come a very crucial dimension of all the 
social sciences.” 

Dr. Herrold paid tribute to the pio- 
neer work of Kurt Lewin, who devoted 
himself to a study of democracy and 
democratic action in social science 
terms. He pointed out that for a long 
time the approach toward learning to 
live together in harmony was almost 
exclusively philosophical or religious, 
whereas today the training and_ re- 
search approach is being applied. 

One of the practical aspects of inter- 
personal relations and communication, 
according to Dr. Herrold, involves a 
recognition that human interaction can 
be effective only insofar as men are 
able to communicate at the. feeling 
level. Another is a clear understanding 
of what is required in day-to-day be- 
havior. “Democracy has to be reflected 
in the way in which we greet one an- 
other in the office, the way in which 
we work with one another, the way in 
which we assume responsibilities with 
our wives and our husbands; democratic 
values and behavior have to permeate 
the totality of life if man is to live in 


peace... 


Problems of study 


Some of the problems involved in 
studying interpersonal relations were 
pointed out. “Whenever one attempts 
to involve people in human relations 
research,” said Dr. Herrold, “their self- 
concepts are threatened. Consequently, 
instead of observing a real person, we 
observe an ersatz behavior, fabricated 


in an attempt to behave in a manner 
presumed to be . . . the perceived ideal 
or self-standard. The social scientists 
have to be continually working out 
methods and avenues of inquiry by 
which they can discover the real feel- 
ings of the person while the real person 
is trying to be someone else.” 

Reliability of research procedures was 
said to be another problem in social sci- 
ence research. A test may be quite ap- 
propriate in one city where, for example, 
there are certain religious faiths repre- 
sented and useless in another city where 
the population distribution of these 
faiths is different. 

In spite of such difficulties, it was 
stated, great progress has been made in 
analyzing interpersonal relations and 
communication. Psychologists have im- 
parted a wealth of insight into the mean- 
ing of a man’s writing and speaking and 
behavior, whether verbal or in gross 
body movement forms, can now be ana- 
lyzed with some reliability and inter- 
preted. 

Another field being investigated today 
is training to improve teamwork. The 
indications are that decentralization, to 
allow for greater responsibility by small, 
autonomous groups is needed, along 
with less concern for self-sufficiency and 
more skill in sharing responsibility. 

Following Dr. Herrold’s talk, a film 
entitled “Invisible Committees” was 
shown to illustrate what happens at a 
meeting on a community problem when 
each participant must think only in 
terms of the interests of the “invisible 
committee” he represents. 
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It took less than ten minutes for the June 9 Worcester, Massachusetts, tornado to change the "before" picture on the 
left into the ‘after’ scene on the right. 


| Disaster and PR... 


How the industrial concerns of Worcester, Massachusetts, united 


with city officials, welfare agencies, and individuals to bring re- 


lief to the community after a tornado struck the area last June 


THOSE WHO have wondered how 
American community would re- 
act to an enemy bombing, Worcester, 
Massachusetts, has the answer. It 
wasn't a bombing attack that struck 
this industrial center of New England 
on the afternoon of June 9, 1953, but 
a tornado, the country’s largest of the 
year in an area normally free of tor- 
nadoes. 

This twister killed 91 persons, in- 
jured hundreds, did property damage 
estimated at almost $60 million, and 
left 10,000 people homeless in Worces- 
ter and several of the surrounding 
towns. 

Directly in the path of the tornado 
was Norton Company’s brand new $6 
million precision grinding machine 
plant, hailed as the “Factory of the Fu- 
ture” at its formal opening April 1 of 
this year. In a matter of seconds, the 
wind tore off 80% of the roof, removed 
most of the glass and Transite siding, 
and made a pile of rubble of the once 
beautiful cafeteria. Although there were 
several hundred people in the plant at 
the time, nobody was killed and only 
8 were injured. 


Zone destruction 


This scene was duplicated to greater 
or lesser degrees through a half mile 
wide belt across the northern section 
of Worcester. Included in this zone of 
destruction were Vellumoid Company, 
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By Elliott B. Knowlton 


Public Relations Manager 
Norton Company 


makers of fibre gaskets, whose manu- 
facturing facilities were almost com- 
pletely destroyed; H. E. Holbrook Forg- 
ing Company which suffered enough 
damage to put them out of operation 
for two weeks; Assumption College 
which suffered property damage of al- 
most $4 million and death to several 
faculty members; Worcester’s newly 


ELLIOTT B. KNOWLTON’S first job 
after college was copy boy and “vice-presi- 
dent-in-charge of obits” for the Boston 
Herald; then reporter for The Providence 
Journal ; and during World War II he spent 
five years on a Navy minesweeper. In 1949, 
three years after he became associated with 
the Norton Company’s Advertising Depart- 
ment, he became manager of a new depart- 
ment called “Public Relations.” His respon- 
sibilities include a technical PR section, 
news bureau, educational service section, 
employee service section, and community 
relations. He is also editor of the company’s 
monthly newspaper, The Norton Spirit. 
Active in his community, PRSA member 
Knowlton has served. four years as local 
publicity man for the American Cancer 
Society, three years as radio chairman for 
Community Chest, and three years handling 
radio publicity for Worcester’s famed mu- 
sic festival. 


completed federal housing development 
where many lost their lives; and nu- 
merous residential areas ranging from 
old three-family houses to the most 
modern ranch style homes in the $30,- 
000 price group. 

This sets the scene which was Worces- 
ter on the evening of June 9. It was 
a civilian defense official’s nightmare. 
The following account will not go into 
the details of the tremendously fine job 
done outside the Norton area by Civil 
Defense, police, firemen, Red Cross, 
National Guard, Community Chest and 
other agencies and the thousands of citi- 
zen volunteers. 


Spontaneous help 


But this much should not go unmen- 
tioned . . . every industry, bank, in- 
surance company, utility and depart- 
ment store in the Worcester area came 
forward immediately and spontaneously 
to help first their own employees and 
then others in the community where 
the need was greatest. 

In particular, factories large and small 
contributed generously to the Central 
Massachusetts Disaster Relief Fund, 
each according to its ability—many be- 
yond what they could afford. 

To cite a few specifics: Wyman-Gor- 
don Company, The Heald Machine 
Company, O. S. Walker Company, 
Crompton and Knowles Loom Works, 
Morgan Construction Company, Pull- 
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Vellumoid 


man-Standard Company, 
Company, Telecron Division of General 
Electric Company, Norton Company 
and others all paid workers full day 
rates while away from their jobs on tor- 
nado and relief work. 

We do not know of a single instance 
where employees did not take up most 
generous collections to assist their less 
fortunate fellows on the long road back. 

After the confusion and pressure of 
the first ten days following the storm, 
for once everyone agreed that the un- 
selfishness exhibited wholesale through- 
out the area was completely spontaneous 
and not planned. 

In our own company, Norton employ- 
ees and the community have learned to 
expect management to follow the wake 
of misfortune with positive, interested 
action. PR policy over the company’s 
68-year existence has stressed employee 
welfare as one of management's primary 
considerations. Long before industry 
generally adopted these practices, Nor- 
ton made annual awards for long service 
and good suggestions, gave Christmas 
turkeys, “Family” outings (holdovers 
from the old Swedish Folk Fests), fos- 
tered social clubs, and provided com- 
plete athletic facilities. In the wake of 
the June 9 tornado, management spon- 
taneously took upon itself the task of 
assisting immediately all its affected em- 
ployees to the fullest extent possible. 
The speed and completeness of the as- 
sistance given was impressive both to 
employees and outsiders. 

Those companies which had hospital 
facilities and medical supplies made 
them available the night of the tornado, 
and in the anxious hours afterwards, 
for emergency treatment of employees 
and members of the community alike. 

Chain saw crews, carpenter squads, 
engineer survey teams, clean-up volun- 
teers, first aid workers, and fire patrols 
from dozens of industries labored night 
and day in areas where damage and 
suffering were worst. 

Civil Defense and disaster relief 
plans were put in effect by the larger 
companies which had already com- 
pleted programs. : 

The American Steel and Wire Com- 
pany, a division of U. S. Steel, itself un- 
touched by the tornado, rushed 13 teams 
of eight men each into stricken areas 
with trucks, bulldozers, cranes and other 
heavy equipment. Also sent was a fully 
staffed ambulance. When everything 
that could be done on an emergency 
basis was finished on one street, they 
moved on to help the next. ; 
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In the Winthrop Oaks section of 
Holden, more than 35 out of 49 homes 
were wrecked. This is a Gunnison 
Homes, Inc. project (subsidiary of U. S. 
Steel), and work by this company to 
reconstruct these “prefab” houses started 
just nine days after the storm. The first 
house was ready for occupancy July 2. 


Relief fund 


U.S. Steel and the Norton Company 
swelled the relief fund by $25,000 
each; about 3,200 A.S. & W. Worcester 
workers collected an additional $11,200. 

State Mutual Life Assurance Com- 
pany, also unaffected, donated $15,000 
to the fund. Employees kicked in $6,800 
to help fellow workers most in need. 
Vellumoid Company's gasketmakers, 
hardest hit of any Worcester industry, 
contributed $1,000. 


Employee volunteers and neighbors 


of The Heald Machine Company are 


currently rebuilding several homes of 
their associates weekends and_ after 
hours. 

Extra clerical help for the Red Cross, 
Community Chest and the Chamber of 
Commerce is still on loan from Massa- 
chusetts Protective Association, Norton, 
State Mutual and others. 

Worcester’s Chamber of Commerce 
did themselves proud. Augmented by 
volunteers and clerical help from busi- 
ness firms, the staff worked 84-hour 
weeks manning five of the seven emer- 
gency clearing stations established in 
the north end of the city. Acting as ad- 
visors to stricken familes, and mediators 
between victims and insurance compa- 
nies and the city’s Public Works De- 
partment, at this writing they have an- 


Norton Company employees suffered an estimated $250,000 in damage to 


automobiles. 


. . . Property damage among company employees is estimated at between 


three and four million dollars. 
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swered over 3,500 calls and passed 
reams of information along to proper 
agencies regarding emergency housing, 
relief, financing, debris removal, trail- 
ers, demolition, insurance, contractors, 
supplies, ete. 

When June 10 dawned, clear and 
bright, reconstruction efforts were al- 
ready underway at the Norton Com- 
pany’s plant where crews worked 
around the clock until the bare iron 
girders were covered either by perma- 
nent or temporary roofing. 

On that following morning, the com- 
pany turned to another task as pressing 
as that of repairing its damaged plant— 
rehabilitating hundreds of its people 
whose homes were in the path of the 
twister. A disaster headquarters was es- 
tablished in the Personnel and Employ- 
ment departments empowered to give 
personal and financial assistance that 
might be needed by stricken Norton 
families, both active and retired. 

Specifically, the disaster headquarters 
headed by Frank Zacher, director of per- 
sonnel, manned by 15 people working 
fulltime (and overtime) for 3 weeks, 
was set up to accomplish the following: 


1. Provide emergency funds. 


2. Make available packing materials 
and containers for salvaged posses- 
sions. 


3. Make available building materials 
for emergency repairs. 


4. Coordinate work of trucks, volun- 
teer carpenters and salvage work- 
ers in making temporary repairs to 
damaged homes. 


5. Arrange for free transportation and 
storage of possessions in company 
storage areas under guard until 
called for. 


6. Provide trained insurance person- 
nel to advise on coverage provided 
by policies and other insurance mat- 
ters. 


7. Act in a liaison capacity in refer- 
ring storm victims to Red Cross arid 
Red Feather agencies, clothing 
depots, federal housing authorities, 
etc. 


8. Interview ail tornado victims among 
employees to ascertain extent of per- 
sonal injuries and damage to em- 
ployees’ homes, and extent of insur- 
ance coverage to properly evaluate 
the size of the rehabilitation task 
in the coming months. 


Here is a summary of the services 
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rendered by emergency trucking and 
volunteer crews totalling 250 Norton 
men immediately following the disaster: 


Jobs 
Handled 


Furniture removed to storage.. 49 


Furniture removed to other loca- 
tions (over 100 truckloads, 
3000-4000 pieces) ........ 19 


Engineering surveys to deter- 
mine work to be done and 
materials needed .......... 52 


Emergency repairs ........... 46 


Clean up and tree removal (rang- 
ing from removal of debris or 
trees to complete clean up of 


demolished buildings) ..... 52 


218 
jobs and not finished yet. 


In addition to the above-mentioned 
services, teams of supervisors went into 
the disaster area to check up personally 
on Norton people (both active and re- 
tired) residing therein to be sure that 
they were aware of the help being of- 
fered and to take care of property of 
those injured employees who were un- 
able to undertake their own salvage 
work, 


Final toll 


The final toll of property damage 
among Norton employees is estimated 
at between three and four million dol- 
lars. In addition to the company’s re- 
lief measures, contributions to aid em- 
ployee and community families were re- 
ceived from Norton competitors. A 
quarter of a million dollars represents 
damage to automobiles. Figures indi- 


General Electric's 
relief program 


After the recent tornado havoc in 
Worcester, Massachusetts, which af- 
fected many GE families, Telechron 
Department took immediate steps 
to help the victims. An immediate 
cash loan up to $200 was offered to 
every employee affected by the dis- 
aster; major appliances lost or dam- 
aged in employee’s homes will be 
replaced or repaired at company ex- 
pense; GE trucks and volunteers 
aided in the clean-up work, particu- 
larly at employees’ damaged or de- 
stroyed homes; and a gift of $5,000 
was forwarded by Telechron to the 
local relief committee. 


—Plant Community Relations Review 
General Electric Company 
July 1953 


cate that insurance payments will cover 
at least part of the damage for 70% of 
the housing losses and about 40% of the 
automobile losses. 


Rehabilitation program 


In outlining the Norton Company's 
rehabilitation program once emergency 
relief had been provided, president Mil- 
ton P. Higgins said that Norton Com- 
pany has arranged to provide financial 
help to its employees who suffered tor- 
nado damage to houses, furnishings, per- 
sonal belongings and automobiles in 
cases where there is no insurance. 

Mention should be made of the fine 
cooperation of Worcester’s two news- 
papers and four radio stations in pub- 
lishing scores of important messages to 
employees regarding the disaster head- 
quarters and employment notices. 

There were lessons learned too dur- 
ing the disaster. For example, public 
relations men should bear in mind that 
first eye-witness accounts of a disaster 
are the ones that hit the news wires and 
are most likely to be remembered long- 
est. Often they can be exaggerated or 
incorrect, and leave the reader with the 
impression that a whole company was 
completely wiped out instead of one 
plant badly damaged. To prevent large 
scale cancellations of orders or anxiety 
regarding orders, it is important to keep 
customers in other parts of the coun- 
try correctly informed. PR men should 
inform the wire services promptly of 
the true situation rather than let news- 
men get their reports from uninformed 
passersby. Norton PR men kept the 
local newspapers informed throughout 
the evening of the storm, but were not 
able to reach the wire services until 
after “an eyewitness account” had gone 
out. 


Customer relations 


To keep customers informed, Norton 
sent wires to salesmen, field engineers 
and distributors, letters to customer 
and outside mailing lists, stating the 
extent of the damage and the delivery 
prospects. PR men sent out a detailed 
report the morning after the storm to 
its complete newspaper, business paper, 
trade paper and overseas mailing lists 
and followed with progress report re- 
leases on succeeding days. 

Perhaps the most important and en- 
couraging lesson learned from the 
Worcester tornado is that in the face 
of overwhelming disaster, the average 
American citizen is a wonderful 


guy! @ e 
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How We Did It— 


How a public school staff trained turnpike attendants to 


help the public relations of Oklahoma 


By Floy Campbell 


Director of Public Relations 
Oklahoma City Public Schools 


Oklahoma turnpike attendants learn facts about the state from an Oklahoma 
City public school teacher. 


ECOGNIZING that turnpike attendants 
R might be the only representatives 
of Oklahoma to contact cross-country 
users of the new Turner Turnpike be- 
tween Oklahoma City and Tulsa, the 
Oklahoma Turnpike Authority requested 
the Oklahoma City Public School staff 
to conduct a training course for the 
forty attendants in charge of six ex- 
change stations on the new throughway. 
The purpose of the course was to pro- 
vide the training necessary to enable 
attendants to serve as public relations 
representatives of the state. 

The director of personnel and two 
supervisors from the Turnpike Author- 
ity met with a committee from the 
public school staff and planned a two 
weeks training course for the applicants 
with an 8:00 A.M. to 5:00 P.M. daily 
program of instruction. 

The training of turnpike attendants 
offered many opportunities to utilize a 
wide variety ot public relations re- 
sources, Highlights of the project in- 
cluded: 


1. Correspondence was exchanged 
with all turnpike commissions 
throughout the United States. 

2. Valuable materials were obtained 
from the State Planning & Re- 
sources Department, the State Park 
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Department, State Historical So- 
ciety and the Chamber of Com- 
merce, 


. All the utility companies lent their 


training films and their personnel, 
and public relations directors gave 
generously of their time in speak- 
ing to the men. 


. The president of the firm handling 


the advertising for the turnpike 
presented his plans to the men and 
stressed the importance of the toll- 
gate attendant in interpreting Okla- 
homa to the nation, 


.The Chamber of Commerce and 


the businessmen of the different 
cities located on the turnpike con- 
tributed materials on historical and 
geographical points of interest. 


. The director of the Historical So- 


ciety and the outstanding author- 
ities on state history and geography 
were scheduled as speakers. 


.One of the local bus companies 


took the men on a tour of the high- 
way and the adjacent historical 
spots of interest, 


. The Highway Patrol and the Police 


Department discussed posture and 
how to wear a uniform. 


. The leading newspapers through- 


out the state carried stories and pic- 
tures of this training program. 
At the opening session the Governor, 
the state highway engineer and the 
superintendent of schools extended 
greetings. Also, a color film of the state 
was shown and an executive from one 
of the largest utility companies gave a 
short inspirational address on “Selling 
Is Your Job.” 


Small groups formed 


The men were then divided into small 
groups and the most outstanding needs 
of each group were listed. From the 
compilation of these lists the teaching 
staff was able to determine the most 
pertinent areas in which instruction 
should be presented. 

Each morning the instructional pro- 
grams included such factual information 
on state history and geography as: agri- 
cultural and industrial development; his- 
torical spots—showing Oklahoma under 
6 flags; fishing and recreation; and 
where to find Indian life, 

The afternoon programs were concen- 
trated upon “How to Meet the Public.” 
All phases of voice training were studied 
and implemented by the tape recorder, 
sociograms and dramatization. Points 
covered included: pronunciation of 
names, diction and inflection; giving 
directions briefly; proper greeting and 
brief information; and how to handle 
irregular situations, 

As each man presented the highlights 
of his city or county in a 3-minute talk, 
the listening group obtained facts and 
then evaluated the talk and offered con- 
structive criticism. 


Greeting travelers 


An important point was learning a 
brief, terse, interesting statement about 
each of the 48 states to be used in greet- 
ing the out-of-state travelers. 

Every effort was made to give the 
trainees a feeling of confidence in the 
integrity of their services. 

The driver of today, who is lured 
through a state by being offered a 
smooth, speedy turnpike, is a far crv 
from the traveler of old. The importance 
of public relations in every phase of life 
is being recognized and it increases as 
the population of the state and country 
increases. Through the training, of the 
turnpike employees, the public school 
staff was able to function as the liaiscn 
for developing state pride in forty men 
who can be relied upon to disseminate 
information and strengthen public rela- 
tions. e 
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PUBLIC RELATIONS MANAGEMENT 


or suggestions. 


This section represents an attempt to bring together ideas of 
interest to administrators of public relations departments, staffs 
or counseling firms. To us, public relations management is con- 
cerned with problems related to, but not part of, actual public 
relations practice. The administrator's interests include such 
problems as selection, training and incentives for personnel; staff 
management and equipment; budgeting and economics; client 
and inter-departmental relations, etc. If such a section as this is 
of interest to you, please let us know—and help us with ideas 


—Muton Farman, Assistant Editor 


BUDGETING 

Variety and wide range of PR activi- 
ties complicate management’s problem 
of determining the sum to be appro- 
priated for public relations. To assist 
management in making this decision, 
Procter & Gamble’s PR Division breaks 
down its budget request into the five 
categories in which the objectives of the 
PR program fall. These categories are: 
(1) promotion of the agreed-on con- 
cept of the company; (2) promotion of 
brands through public relations tech- 
niques; (3) “insurance against future 
trouble” — legal section, government re- 
lations, surveys, etc.; (4) contributions 
and donations; and (5) administrative. 
Associate PR manager Oliver M. Gale 
believes that detailed budgeting of each 
type of activity gives a clearer idea of 
what is needed and where it is to be 
spent. 


PRESS DIRECTORY 

New York University is a big institu- 
tion, as well as being a newsworthy 
one. Its many departments, and its sev- 
eral locations may 
slow down the news- 
man bent on infor- 
mation. To clarify 
the situation, James 
W. Armsey, assistant 
to the chancellor, is- 


sued a_ two-page 
memo for filing in offices of principal 
press contacts. The memo gives an or- 


ganization chart covering the six prin- 
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cipal university executives who may be 
contacted, and a separate chart of the 
public relations offices, names of the 
eight PR staff members, their special 
functions, and office and home phone 
numbers. The memo notes: “Of course, 
the press is urged to contact any uni- 
. . but the Of- 


under 


versity official directly . 
fice of Information Services .. . 
normal circumstances, deals with press 
inquiries.” 


PERSONNEL SELECTION 


Finding the hunt for talent “haphazard 
as well as hazardous,” E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Company has developed a 
“farm system” which, it hopes, will 


produce PR per- 


INT Hee’ sonnel without the 
usual dispropor- 
tionate percentage 


of disappoint- 
art ments. The com- 
k pany has about 50 
plant house or- 
gans, many with 
full-time editors. In most cases, the PR 
Department recommends candidates to 
fill these vacancies as they occur. PR 
management selects young men of prom- 
ise for these posts, and since the De- 
partment has regular contact with them, 
it is possible to watch them grow. The 
plant contacts provide experience in the 
way the company operates. When a 
public relations vacancy occurs, a good 
candidate is ready for the job at 
hand. Plant management and_ the 
candidate welcome the opportunity; 
the Department has a newcomer who 


knows the company and has been ex- 
posed to PR procedures, Consequently, 
everybody is happy. Assistant PR direc- 
tor Glen Perry says two men have been 
selected in this manner, and “more like 
them are ripening in the plants.” 


POLICY STATEMENT 


A written statement of a corporation’s 
public relations policy is often desirable, 
and frequently difficult to obtain. Pills- 
bury Mills has such a statement, worked 
out by PR director Ward B. Stevenson 
and J. Handly Wright, public relations 
consultant. Steps in securing the state- 
ment were: it was originally discussed 

with Pillsbury’s Hu- 

man Relations Com- 

mittee; then sent in 
? memo form to all 
) officers of the com- 


i pany by the chair- 


POLICY 


//\{| man of the board; 
their suggestions 
were carefully considered in prepara- 
tion of the final draft, as “The Pillsbury 
Business Philosophy” (below), which 
was adopted after full discussion by the 
board of directors. 


The Pillsbury 
Business Philosophy 


“Pillsbury Mills exists by public ap- 
proval and our function is to serve the 
public interest. 

“This we do primarily by furnishing 
products of the highest possible qual- 
ity at the lowest possible cost con- 
sistent with financial prudence. 


“In the conduct of our business we 
owe a social obligation to the commu- 
nity to be a good citizen, to our em- 
ployees to furnish opportunity, and to 
our stockholders to earn a profit. 

“We believe in fair competition, with 
freedom of choice by the individual 
to buy as he chooses. 


“We know that public favor must be 
earned by performance rather than 
promise and we shall endeavor at all 
times in the conduct of our business to 
merit public approval.” 


Public Relations Journal 
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PROPAGANDA HANDBOOK 


By D. Lincoln Harter and John Sullivan, 
20th Century Publishing Co., Philadelphia; 
440 pp., $5.00. 


Reviewed by Stephen E. Korsen, In 
Charge Press Relations, The Borden 
Company 


To be identified as a propagandist 
may not prove very appealing to the 
average public relations worker. And 
yet, it is a fairly appropriate designation, 
for propaganda is mass persuasion, and 
mass persuasion is a vital part of the 
public relations business. The authors 
define propaganda as “any attempt to 
persuade persons to accept a certain 
point of view or take a certain action.” 
Seeking to correct the general impres- 
sion that propaganda is necessarily bad, 
they point out that “it is good or bad 
depending upon the propagandist, his 
aims, techniques, media, and general 
behavior.” 

The handbook will prove a worth- 
while and interesting reference; it will 
help identify and classify many of the 
legitimate techniques which public re- 
lations workers employ in the course of 
their work. Specifically, the book is for 
the student and the public, and not for 
the expert in “stimuli and responses.” 
The stated aim is to help readers to 
evaluate propaganda regardless of its 
source. 

The authors present and analyze 77 
basic techniques of propaganda—the 
psychological tools fashioned to help 
bring about success for the propaganda 
effort. These are divided into nine 
major categories: aim, attention, percep- 
tion, acceptance, association, manipula- 
tion, dramatization, proof positive, ac- 
tion stimulus, impression and discredit- 
ing. Individual chapters, well illustrated 
with words and pictures of mass per- 
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suasion in action, deal with major steps 
of propaganda analysis—the “who” and 
“whom” and “what” and “how” of the 
effort. 

Fully explaining the components of 
the propaganda machine, the authors 
devote particular attention to communi- 
cations media and their utilization. 
Singled out for a specially probing 
treatment in the press field are the 
Reader's Digest, as “America’s Most Ac- 
ceptable Periodical”; The American 
Weekly, as an example of “Journalism’s 
Appeal to Basic Interests”; and The 
Wall Street Journal, as “ one of the prin- 
cipal organs which defends business 
from government regulation.” 

Finally, about a fourth of the book is 
devoted to discussion of nationalist and 
fascist propaganda—propaganda in con- 
temporary life in Italy, Russia and the 
United States. In dealing with “Ameri- 
canism,” the authors could not help but 
deviate from thé objective and analyti- 
cal approach. They wound up with their 
own recommendations for the defense of 
Americanism: (1) adoption of fearless 
scientific methods in the teaching tech- 
niques of schools and colleges; (2) elim- 
ination of “McCarthyism,” or “malicious 
slander to promote political purposes”; 
and (3) development of healthy public 
attitudes. 

The public relations reader may find 
himself unhappy over several of the 
book’s pages. Although Mr. Sullivan had 
been a public relations director himself, 
for the State of Pennsylvania, the book 
contains no adequate description of the 
public relations profession and its role 
in mass persuasion. The index contains 
only one reference—and that, a ridicu- 
lous one—to the “public relations ex- 
pert.” It guides the reader to the most 
unfortunate part of the book—a chapter 
which can be nothing but Dr. Harter’s 


pet “humorous” lecture on propaganda 
for his annual batch of political science 
students at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

We have found the authors particu- 
larly right on one score. They realize 
that the word “propaganda” still faces 
an uphill fight to regain the status of its 
true Latin meaning. The dust-jacket of 
the book pointed this up to us sharply, 
and leads us to make a suggestion to 
prospective buyers: remove the jacket 
before carrying the book in public. 
Since the title is emblazoned in red on 
black and features a sketch of the Krem- 
lin which overpowers the drab gray 
of the White House, the jacketed book 
will win the reader many a suspicious 
look. Our most garrulous friends re- 
frained from asking about our reading 
material after eyeing it. To them, like 
to so many, “propaganda” still means 
something bad and subversive. Made us 
feel as if we should have been carrying 
a copy of Red Channels instead. e e 


NEIMAN-MARCUS, TEXAS 


By Frank X. Tolbert, Henry Holt and 
Company, New York; 180 pp., $2.95. 

Public relations people have written 
or helped author some pretty interesting 
books that institutionalize their company 
or industry, telling the broad story for 
public consumption. 

Lately we've seen a few added to the 
literature that are either novelized or 
written for popular reading right up 
there with the best sellers. 

What Frank X. Tolbert, fifth-genera- 
tion Texan on the Dallas News, has 
done in Neiman-Marcus, Texas, looks 
like colorful factful reporting on the 
world-renowned establishment which 
should make Edna Ferber eat some of 
her bad Texas words. 

The story of the store is told with 
amusing, anecdotal touches, reads like 
a breeze, and leaves the solid impres- 
sion that these successful people must 
be nice people to work for, buy from, 
and have as neighbors. 

PRSA’s Marihelen McDuff, Neiman- 
Marcus PR director, who is mentioned 
as “Mr. Stanley’s girl Friday,” may well 
be proud of the contribution she has 
helped foster—a book so well done that 
more than just “company” people are 
going to want to read, understand and 
talk about Neiman-Marcus as a lead- 
ing American institution (courtesy of 
Texas).—R.L.B. e@ 
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NEWS IN 
VIEW... 


Abbott Washburn, executive secretary 
of President Eisenhower's Committee 
on International Information Activities, 
has been assigned temporary addi- 
tional responsibilities as special assist- 
ant to the director of the U. S. Informa- 
tion Agency, Theodore C. Streibert. 
PRSA member Washburn will be 
responsible for the new information 
agency's liaison with the National Se- 
curity Council and the White House. 


Russell Wilks, director of public rela- 
tions, United States Rubber Co., New 
York, has been elected Treasurer of the 
Public Relations Society o/ America 
for the balance of 1953. He succeeds 
Paul Haase who resigned because of 
increased PR responsibilities as man- 
aging director, Controllers Institute 
of America. Mr. Wilks is serving the 
current year term on the Society's 9- 
member national Executive Committee. 


PR competition for hospitals 


The Public Relations Council of the New Jersey Hospital Association recently 
sponsored a PR competition, open to all hospitals in the state, with divisions 
for both large and small hospitals. Sister Loretta Agnes, asst. administrator 
of All Soul's Hospital, Morristown, N. J., is shown here receiving a certificate 
for conducting the best all-round public relations program in New Jersey dur- 
ing the past year in the small hospital division. Awards were made on the basis 
of a description of objectives, and description of program and exhibits involv- 
ing the whole program of special community relations projects. Judges were 
William W. Weston (left), asst. director of PR, Sun Oil Co., Philadelphia, 
shown making the presentation; and Dilman M. K. Smith (right), v.p., Opinion 
Research Corp., Princeton, N. J. 


James H. Cobb, vice president of pub- Robert L. Bliss has been appointed to 


lic relations and advertising, Delta- 
C & S Air Lines, Atlanta, has been 
named to the Executive Committee of 
the Public Relations Society of Amer- 
ica for the balance of the 1953 term. 
Mr. Cobb was 1952 southern regional 
vice president of the Society and was 
a founder of the Atlanta Chapter. 


the 6-man public relations commit- 
tee of the Magazine Publishers As- 
sociation, Inc., according to announce- 
ment by Arch Crawford, president. 
Phillips Wyman, Jr., vice president, 
McCall Corporation, is chairman of 
the committee on which PRSA's Execu- 
tive vice president will serve, as @ 
PUBLIC RELATIONS JOURNAL official. 
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National PR Conference plans completed 


for PRSA’s Sixth 


Annual event at Detroit to feature theme of growing 
opportunities for public relations 


Against the backdrop of the world’s motor capital, the Sixth Annual National 
Public Relations Conference, sponsored by the Public Relations Society of Amer- 
ica, will convene in a three-day session at Detroit's Sheraton-Cadillac Hotel, 
November 16-18. Conference planning is under the direction of James Cope, vice 
president, Chrysler Corp., General Conference Chairman; William A. Durbin, 


director of PR, Burroughs Corp., Pro- 
gram Chairman; and Howard E. Hallas, 
associate director of PR, Nash-Kelvina- 
tor Corp., Arrangements Committee 
Chairman. Mr. Hallas is immediate past 
president of the Detroit Chapter, one of 
PRSA’s oldest, which serves as host for 
the event. 
First day 

Monday, November 16, will be de- 
voted to the annual meetings of PRSA’s 
1953 Board of Directors, installation of 
the 1954 group which takes office Janu- 
ary 1, and the annual business session 
of the Society. This latter is the only 
conference session restricted to mem- 
bers. Although the convention is a 
PRSA-sponsored event, all persons hav- 
ing a public relations interest are in- 


Exhibits to be Annual 
Conference feature 


Dramatic displays of PR techni- 
ques and institutional exhibits, to- 
gether with presentations dealing 
with media, visual aids, and the 
products of manufacturers serving 
PR program needs, will be featured 
at PRSA’s Detroit conference. The 
Sheraton-Cadillac Hotel’s Italian 
Garden, situated in the center of the 
conference area, will be given over 
completely to exhibits of interest to 
public relations people. 

The Conference Committee has 
prepared a printed prospectus with 
floor plan and details for exhibitors, 
which is presently being distributed 
from PRSA national headquarters. 
Booths will rent for $225 for the 
3-day period. 
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vited to participate in general confer- 
ence sessions. The three-day conference 
fee is $50 for non-members, $45 for 
members. 

A cocktail reception for all Confer- 
ence guests will conclude the first day’s 
events, during which time the Exhibits 
area will be introduced in operation. 


Second day 


Tuesday, November 17, the general 
sessions of the Conference will open 
with the morning meeting devoted to 
“New Public Responsibilities of Man- 
agement,” and the afternoon period de- 
veloping the theme “How Public Rela- 
tions Can Expand Its Services to Man- 
agement.” Unusual methods of subject 
development will be introduced, includ- 
ing dramatizations of program problems 
to stimulate audience participation. 

As is customary the Society’s annual 
luncheon will be held Tuesday noon, 
addressed by PRSA President William 
G. Werner. Tuesday evening Confer- 
ence attendants will be the guests of 
the Automobile Manufacturers Associa- 
tion for a reception, dinner and a spe- 
cially prepared dramatic feature. 


Third day 


Wednesday, November 18, discus- 
sion in the morning meeting will be 
built around “Avenues Through Which 
Public Relations Can Realize Its Grow- 
ing Opportunities,” and the major 
luncheon speaker will talk on “Business 
at Bat—in Washington and on Main 
Street.” The afternoon session will proj- 
ect some public relations thinking and 
planning for discussion in areas of PR 


(Continued on page 30) 


Dr. James R. Killian, Jr., president of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, will be the keynote speaker at 
PRSA's New England Chapter's first 
Public Relations Seminar at the Hotel 
Statler, Boston, September 17. Clark 
Belden, Chapter president and confer- 
ence chairman, has extended invita- 
tions to public relations and manage- 
ment leaders in the six-state Chapter 
area for the one-day session which will 
precede the Fall Meeting of the So- 
ciety's Board of Directors in Boston, 
September 18-19. The Seminar sessions 
are open to all persons interested in 
public relations (see page 29). 


PRSA Board of Directors 
meets in Boston, September 
18-19 


The regular Fall Meeting of the 
Society’s Board of Directors will be 
held in two sessions, September 
18-19, at the Hotel Statler, Boston. 
The agenda will include reports of 
all PRSA’s standing committees on 
their 1953 programs; consideration 
of geographical re-districting of the 
organization due to membership 
growth and chapter development; 
new proposal for an awards system 
for recognition in the field of public 
relations; and study of several orig- 
inal research projects for Society de- 
velopment. 

Board members’ families are in- 
vited to enjoy the regional hospital- 
ity functions planned by the New 
England Chapter, serving as host. 
All attendants are requested to make 
personal room reservations direct to 
the hotel. 
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Copyright 1932, New Yorker Magazine, Inc. 


“All right, have it your way—you heard a seal bark!” 


If you want facts not fantasy, per- 
formance not promises, we believe 
the actual experience of one of our 
advertisers will interest you. A 
manufacturer is using The New 
Yorker to promote a piece of fine 
office equipment. A vice-president 
of one of America’s billion dollar 
corporations saw one of the adver- 


tisements in The New Yorker. He 


asked that a salesman call and 
give a demonstration. Result: The 
salesman got an order for 16 ma- 
chines (at $370 a piece). This is an 
example of the way leading busi- 
ness men of the country read the 
advertising in The New Yorker 
and act upon it. It is one magazine 
that is thoroughly read each week 
by many of them. 


(Advertisement) 
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The New Yorker is one place men play an important part in 


where a business story or service moulding public opinion. These 
—industry’s stake in public under- opinion leaders may be reached 
standing and recognition—can be through the pages of their Caiieite 
presented in true focus to the magazine—The New Yorker. They 
country’s business leaders. These like it. 


4 


Copyright 1938, The New Yorker Magazine, Inc. 


(This is the tenth of a series of advertisements suggesting how 
The New Yorker may help you speed your public relations ideas.) 


THE 


NEW YORKER 


No. 25 WEST 43rp STREET 
NEW YORK 36,N. Y. 


Sells The People Other People Follow 


(Advertisement) 
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Chapter notes 


SAN FRANCISCO BAY AREA CHAPTER 


“Everybody Hates a Truck” was the 
topic for a mid-summer chapter meet- 
ing. Morland B, Falkell, director of adv., 
Pacific Intermountain Express Co., dis- 
: cussed the problems of interstate truck- 
: ing and how they are being met. (See 
“Highway Public Relations” by Law- 


rence Priddy, Jr. in the july 1953 
Pusiic RELATIONS JOURNAL for a com- 
plete account of the P.LE. pro- 
gram. @ @ 


ATLANTA CHAPTER 


James H. Cobb, v.p. of PR and adv. 
of Delta-C&S Air Lines, was elected 


GOOD WHISKY 
CREATES GOOD 
IMPRESSIONS 


dre now serving HICKORY 


cranes BOURBON 


The EXTRA YEARS enhance 
the great Bourbon Taste 


86 PROOF - OLD HICKORY DISTILLING CORPORATION, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


Chapter president for the new term. 
Other new officers are Julian N. Trivers, 
v.p. of Davison-Paxon Co., vice presi- 
dent; James P. Furniss, asst. to v.p. and 
adv. mgr. of The Citizens & Southem 
National Bank, secretary-treasurer. 

Elected to the Board of Directors 
were Frank M. Malone, v.p. of South- 
ern Bell Telephone & Telegraph Co.; 
Felton H. Gordon, PR counselor; Brad- 
ford D. Ansley, director of public infor- 
mation, Emory University; William I. 
Truby, state director, United States 
Brewers Foundation, Inc.; and Dr, 
Allen D. Albert, Jr., executive director, 
Trustees Committee on Development, 
Emory University, last year’s Chapter 
president, who was automatically ele- 
vated to director. e e 


MID-SOUTH CHAPTER 
James R. Massey, PR mgr., Interna- 
tional Harvester Co., Memphis Works, 
' was elected Chapter 
president at a special 
meeting held recent- 
lv. Mr. Massey, for- 
mer vice president, 
will fill the unexpired 
term of Ernest Stew- 
art, who resigned 
from the Chapter 
James R. Massey upon transfer to New 
York as manager of sales promotion and 
PR, National Cotton Council. 
Members approved plans for a fall 
seminar at the University of Mississippi 
and a program centered around the 
theme, “Business, Industry And Educa- 
tion—The Development Of Better Un- 
derstanding In These Areas.” Shirley 
D. Smith, Memphis PR counselor ap- 
pointed general seminar chairman. e ¢ 


ST. LOUIS CHAPTER 

The third annual Chapter conference 
will be held in St. Louis at the Hotel 
Statler on the 21st of October. Robert 
E. Hillard, Chapter president stated that 
the conference, while covering the 
theoretical side of the profession, will 
lay particular stress on the practical 
side of PR as it affects industry, and 
welfare and civic organizations. 

Bernard A. Ehrenreich, executive di- 
rector, St. Louis-St. Louis County Chap- 
ter, The National Foundation for Infan- 
tile Paralysis, Inc., has been appointed 
general chairman of the conference. ¢ ¢ 


DETROIT CHAPTER 


At a recent Chapter Board meeting 
a committee was reactivated to promote 
(Continued on page 32) 
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St. Louis PR Conference 


General chairman Bernard Ehrenreich outlines plans to his committee chairmen 
for the Third Regional PR Conference of PRSA's St. Louis Chapter, which will 
be held at the Hotel Statler, St. Louis, October 21. Theme of the meeting will 
be "Tested Methods in Public Relations." Shown seated (I. to r.), are: Paul M. 
Morris, PR director, St. Louis-San Francisco Railway Co.; Mr. Ehrenreich, execu- 
tive director, St. Louis-St. Louis County Chapter, National Foundation for 
Infantile Paralysis, Inc.; Arthur E. Wright, Jr., president, Condor Films, Inc.; 
C. A. Hemminger, PR director, First National Bank in St. Louis. Standing are 
Robert E. Hillard (left), partner, Fleishman, Hillard and Associates; and 
James R. Hanson, managing associate, Thomas W. Parry and Associates. 


Light on taxes 


Most people can't grasp the idea of big amounts, especially figures running 
into millions. National Dairy Products, Inc., at its 1953 stockholders’ meeting, 
used a visual means of dramatizing its tax and sales picture. Throughout the 
meeting an automatic light flashed red every five seconds. Each flash represented 
a tax payment of nearly $9.00, which would total $54 million during the year. 
Another light flashed green for sales figures—a flash a second, each recording 
$33.00 in sales, for a total of $1,141,000,000 for the year. 

A second graphic illustration of National Dairy's financial picture was a graph 
of 365 dots, one for each day of the year. Printed in red were 288 of the dots, 


show how many days’ earnings were required to pay National Dairy's 1952 
axes, 
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Don't Worry 
About Releases... 


Complete production service: 
Mimeographing, photo prints, 
captions, artwork, engraving, 
typesetting, printing, mats, off- 
set and newspaper mailing lists. 
You write the copy; we under- 


take all production and mailing 


details. 
25 years’ experience 


Write or phone for price lists 


THE GILLIAMS SERVICE, Inc. 
225 West 39th St. 
New York 18, N. Y. 


LOngacre 5-5220-21-22 


‘Who'll Tell 
My Story?’ 


Radio Reports’ Directory 
of Radio & TV Personalities 
tells you... 


WHO will use your story 


WHAT you need to know about 
more than 800 programs 


WHERE to place good stories, 
interviews, pictures 


WHEN—days on the air of pro- 
grams you should know 
All kept up-to-date with 


periodic supplements. 


WHY scatter your shots? AIM 
your releases and get the 
most for your dollars. 


Write for 1953-4 edition, $15 


RADIO REPORTS, Dept. A 
220 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
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Howard Stevenson e was awarded the 
degree of Doctor of Laws last June 
at Hartwick College, Oneonta, N. Y. 


J. Handly Wright e has consolidated 
his PR consulting practice into the 
Selvage, Lee & Chase (James P. Sel- 
vage e Morris M. Lee e and W. How- 
ard Chase e ) organization of New York, 
Washington and Chicago, and became 
midwest partner in the firm with 
headquarters in Chicago, effective Au- 
gust 1. Formerly director of industrial 
and public relations of Monsanto 
Chemical Co., Mr. Wright was 1950 
PRSA president. 


Athel F. Denham e president of Den- 
ham & Co., Detroit, sailed for Europe 
late in August to attend the European 
Machine Tool Exhibition at Brussels 
this month. He went as official dele- 
gate representing the American Society 
of Tool Engineers. His trip will also 
include visits to a number of major 
European industrial centers. 


Paul Haasee assistant managing direc- 
tor, Controllers Institute of America, 
has been appointed managing director. 
He will also serve as administrative 
director and secretary of Controller- 
ship Foundation, the research arm of 
the Institute, as well as editor of The 
Controller. 


The American Trade Association Ex- 
ecutives’ 1953 top award to a large 
national association for leadership in 
service to American industry, went to 
the Paper Cup and Container Institute 
of New York with especial recognition 
for its 1951-53 cooperation with na- 
tional Civil Defense. The Institute do- 
nated twenty-five million paper cup 
containers to twenty stockpiles for 
emergency disaster use. The award 
was received in behalf of PCCI by 
Homer N. Calver e the Institute’s di- 
rector of PR. 


Russell A. Ziegler e director of PR, 
Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc., has be- 
come advertising manager in charge 
of PR, advertising and market re- 
search. 


Milton H. Frank e executive vice 
president of the Wisconsin Power & 
Light Co., Madison, Wisconsin, retired 
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(e ) indicates PRSA members 


from active service on August 1, after 
41 years in the utility business. He 
has been with the company since 191 8; 
became vice president in charge of 
PR in 1937; was appointed a member 


of the Board of Directors in 1944; 
and was made executive vice presi- 
dent in 1951. He will remain a mem- 
ber of the company’s Board of Direc- 
tors. Mr. Frank is currently serving 
as president of PRSA’s Wisconsin 
Chapter. 


Gray & Rogers, 
Philadelphia adver- 
= tising and PR firm, 
has appointed Thel- 
ma Beresin e (left), 
PR director, and 
David B. Arnold, 
s media director, as 
partners in the 
agency. 


The American Management Associa- 
tion announced that K. B. Willett e 
vice president, Hardware Mutuals, was 
re-elected as vice president in charge 
of AMA’s office management division 
at the annual business meeting of the 
Association. 


NEW MOVES 


Plummer Whipple e assistant PR and 
publications manager, Pontiac Motor 
Division, has moved to the employee 
relations division, PR department, 
General Motors Corp., Detroit. 


John Harvey e formerly director of 
PR, John Falkner Arndt & Co., Inc., 
Philadelphia agency, has joined the 
PR staff at Scott Paper Co., Chester, 
Pa. 


Malcolm K. Hardgrove e until recently 
director of PR for the Real Estate 
Board of New York, now heads up 
the new PR department of Brett, 
Wyckoff, Potter, Hamilton, Inc., a 
New York realty firm.. 


Donald E. Lynch e PR director, Life 
Insurance Agency Management Asso- 
ciation, has moved to Mutual Life In- 
surance Co. at Newark, N. J., and 
holds the same title there. 


Colonel Russell W. Tarvin ¢ formerly 
public information 
officer for the Air 
Training Command 
- at Scott Air Force 
Base, Illinois, has 
resigned from the 
Air Force to « accept 
: the position of di- 
rector of PR. The Ohio Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, Columbus, Ohio. 


NEW FIRMS 


Organization of the PR firm of Coth- 
ran and Co., Inc., 270 Park Avenue, 
New York, N. Y., was announced re- 
cently. The firm indicates that it will 
specialize in serving industrial clients 
in the U. S., and through its South 
American offices will handle advertis- 
ing and PR in that country. Principals, 
in addition to Ben J. Cothran e are 
John D. Hayes, vice president—over- 
seas, and Franklyn Greene e vice presi- 
dent-PR. All were formerly associated 
with the recently dissolved firm, Elser 
& Cothran, of New York. 


Julian G. Murphy e formerly PR direc- 
tor of the Minute Maid Corp., has 
opened his own office at 122 East 42nd 
St. in New York City. 


NEW ACCOUNTS 


Hobbs Manufacturing Co. of Fort 
Worth, trailer truck manufacturers, 
has appointed Witherspoon & Ridings, 
Inc., (Guy Witherspoon e and Paul O. 
Ridings e) as public relations counsel. 


Public Relations Management Corpora- 
tion has been retained by the Anthra- 
cite Industry Committee to administer 
a $250,000 PR program. Anthracite 
Information Bureaus are being estab- 
lished in three of the PRMC offices. 


Robert S. Taplinger & Associates was 
recently appointed by Alfred Dunhill 
of London, Inc., as PR counsel, to 
conduct both national and _ regional 
public relations activities. 


Harshe-Rotman, Inc., has been ap- 
pointed to conduct a PR program for 
Flexy, Inc., New Holstein, Wis., it was 
announced recently by Morris B. Rot- 
man e president of the Chicago PR 
firm. The campaign, designed to intro- 
duce the new “Flexi-King” cellulose 
sponge floor mop, will be part of a 
$100,000 first-year promotional effort. 
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Meet the Town JOURNAL—fast growing companion of world famous 
Farm JOURNAL. Together, with 4,200,000 circulation, they serve the 
whole Country-Side market—town and farm—as nothing else does. 


Farm Journal, Inc., Washington Square, Phila. 5, Pa. 
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Be there for the 


GREATEST PRSA CONFEREN 


of them all! 


Detroit, November 16, 17, 18 
Sheraton-Cadillac Hote 


The 6th Annual PRSA Conference* in Detroit promises to be the biggest and best 
yet! There’s a program already planned to outshine any previous meeting. 
Don’t miss it! 


Be on hand to hear about 


New public relations responsibilities to man- 
agement — and what they mean to public 


relations men. 


How PR can expand its services to manage- 
ment . . . a study backed by case histories. 


The latest and most effective practices in 
financial public relations — economic edu- 
cation — public services. 


e 
A special PR case history of an industry. 
A look-ahead at new trends in contribution 
policies. 
e 
International public relations. 


Public relations and sales. 


Make Your Plans Now to Attend! 


_ ® All persons having a PR interest are invited to attend. Although the meeting is sponsored by the Public 
Relations Society of America, membership in the Society is not a prerequisite for Conference attendance. 
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What management 
wants in films 


In endeavoring to discover the film 
wants and needs of business, the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers re- 
cently conducted a survey that resulted 
in shedding some interesting light on the 
current cinema scene. 

The survey, prepared by NAM’s 
Motion Picture Department director, 
L. Robert Oaks, was designed to guide 
the department in preparing future is- 
sues of their Motion Picture Bulletin, 
and also to give them subject leads for 
future NAM productions. 

Conclusions are based on an 18% re- 
turn of questionnaires sent out to busi- 
ness executives. Respondents claimed 
that of the film topics hard to find, those 
that topped the list were on human rela- 
tionships and production problems. And, 
in answer to: “How do you use films?” 
the great bulk of replies centered 
around: training, community relations, 
noon-hour shows, and sales. 


In summary, it appears that motion 
picture needs of management, although 
many and diverse, are mostly for films 
which give the worker a better under- 
standing of his job, its importance, its 
relationship to the rest of the produc- 
tive economy, which show how he can 
improve his job and inspire him to do 
it better; films that tell men and women 
how better to get along together in all 
types of situations, and films that ex- 
plain management's functions, problems 
and methods. e e 


Freedom of expression 


The Trustees of the Ford Foundation 
recently appropriated fifteen million 
dollars to the Fund For The Republic, 
an independent corporation established 
by the Ford Foundation last year to sup- 
port activities directed toward elimina- 
tion of restrictions on freedom of 
thought, inquiry and expression in the 
U. S. A statement from the board of 
directors on February 26, 1953, says 
in part, “We regard the sphere of op- 
eration of the Fund as including the 
entire field of freedom and civil rights 
in the United States and take as our 
basic charter the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and the Constitution.” Paul 
G. Hoffman, retiring president of the 
Ford Foundation, has been elected chair- 


man of the board of directors of the 
Fund. e e 
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Nowadays, punching an adding machine is an integral part 
of the motion picture producer's job” for the producer 
must carefully coordinate a production assembly line 

of many technical and creatively talented people. 


TRANSFILM'S Production Control Manager devotes his time 
toa careful hour by hour supervision of the energies 
of others — keéps an eagle eye on all expenditures. 


At any time he can tell you what phase of production 

a film is in. He is @ skilled accountant, thoroughly 

versed in film production. For here we recognize that a 
business-like approach produces a betfer project — 

faster, for a more satisfied customer. 

At TRANSFILM, better films for business are 

produced by men who demand perfection, of themselves, 
of each other, of everyone who participates in the 
making of a motion picture. 


35 WEST 45TH STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 


JUdson 2-1400 
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Membership Postings 


The By-Laws of the Society require that 
applications for membership be posted 30 
days before being submitted to the Execu- 
tive Committee for approval. Members 
desiring to comment on the following appli- 
cants should write the Eligibility Commit- 
tee, Public Relations Society of America, 
Inc., 2 West 46th Street, New York 36. 


Active Membership 


Seth N. Baker, PR Mgr., Sharp & Dohme, 
Inc., 640 N. Broad St., Philadelphia 1. 
Sponsors: Franklyn Waltman and Robert G. 
Wilder. 

James K. Bryan, Lt. Col., USAF, Informa- 
tion Officer, Hq. Air Training Command, 
Office of Information Services, Scott Air 
Force Base, Ill. Sponsors: C. A. Hemminger 
and Douglas Williams. 


Edward D. Candee, V. P. and Gen’l Mgr., 
Fred Smith & Co., Inc., 161 E. 42nd St., 
N. Y. 17, N. Y. Sponsors: W. Howard Chase 
and Leonard W. Trester. 


James F. Clarke, Dir. of Academic Pub- 
licity-Publications, University of Dayton, 
300 College Park Ave., Dayton 9, Ohio. 
Sponsors: Edward P. VonderHaar and John 
P. DeCamp. 


Emery N. Cleaves, V. P. in Charge of PR, 
Celanese Corporation of America, 180 
Madison Ave., N. Y. 16, N. Y. Sponsors: 
Milton Fairman and William G. Werner. 


John A. Creedy, Head, PR Dept., Pan 
American World Airways, 135 E. 42nd St., 
N. Y. 17, N. Y. Sponsors: Leslie C. Stratton 
and Buell A. Patterson. 


Philip L. Crittenden, Mgr., Public Rela- 
tions, Hotpoint Co., 5600 W. Taylor St., 
Chicago 44, Ill. Sponsors: Theodore R. Sills 
and Charles C. Greene. 


Mortimer J. Donoghue, Megr., Public Rela- 
tions Bureau of San Francisco, 927 Mills 


Bldg., San Francisco 4, Cal. Sponsors: 
James J. Rieden and K. C. Ingram. 


S$. Ralph Dubrowin, Dir., Public Relations, 
Natural Rubber Bureau, 1631 K Street, 
N.W., Washington, D. C. Sponsors: Walter 
W. Belson and Norman S. Gregg. 


A. Thomas Etcheson, Executive Dir., The 
Executives’ Club of Chicago, 111 W. Wash- 
ington St., Chicago 2, Ill. Sponsors: Scott 
Jones and Oscar M. Beveridge. 


E. E. Ferrey, PR Mgr., Lenkurt Electric 
Co., Inc., 1105 County Rd., San Carlos, 
Cal. Sponsors: Hal R. Strass and Mark 
Ogden. 


David Finn, Partner, Ruder & Finn Associ- 
ates, 32 E. 68th St., N. Y. 21, N. Y. Spon- 
sors: William Ruder and Harry E. Fry. 


William H. Gottlieb, Partner, Morrison- 
Gottlieb, 565 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 
Sponsors: Henry J. Barbour and Samuel D. 
Fuson. 


Albert L. Harting, Dir., Adv. & PR, South- 
west Airmotive Co., Love Field, Dallas, 
Texas. Sponsors: Clifton Blackmon and 
Charles E. Simons. 


Ladd Haystead, Agricultural Counselor, 37 
Highfield Lane, Rutherford, N. J. Sponsors: 
Ed Lipscomb and Frank C. Armstrong, Jr. 


Melvin Helitzer, Dir. of PR, Toy Guidance 
Council, Inc., 1124 Broadway, N. Y. 10, 
N. Y. Sponsors: Kalman B. Druck and John 
W. Milford. 


Jack R. Kemp, Partner, Lawrence, Kemp 
and Woodward, 3409 Oak Lawn, Dallas 19, 
Texas. Sponsors: Paul Cain and John W. 
Wagner. 


Justus B. Lawrence, President, The Law- 
rence Organization, 10 Rockefeller Plaza, 
N. Y. 20, N. Y. Sponsors: Thomas J. Dee- 
gan, Jr., and Rex Smith. 


Robert T. McNamara, Account Executive, 
Hill and Knowlton of Cleveland, 323 Re- 
public Bldg., Cleveland 15, Ohio. Sponsors: 
Paul L. Eden and Edgar S. Bowerfind. 


Lowell E. Pettit, Mgr., Investor Relations, 
General Electric Co., 570 Lexington Ave., 


NEW PRSA MEMBERS 
ELECTED DURING 1953 


Att anra (HAPTER 4 
4 
2 
4 
5 
3 
Omio ............ 5 
3 
SAN FRANCISCO BAY AREA ..... 5 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA ........ 18 
Wastmneron, D.C. .......... 5 
AT LARGE .......... 28 

207 


(Total membership—1573 ) 


Common and Preferred DIVIDEND NOTICE 


July 29, 1953 
The Board of Directors of the Company has declared the 
following regular quarterly dividend, all payable on Sept. 
1, 1953, to stockholders of record at the close of business 


Aug. 7, 1953. 


Security 


Amount 
per Share 


Preferred Stock, 5.50°4 First Preferred Series. $1.37% 
Preferred Stock, 4.75°4 Convertible Series.... $1.18% 


TEXAS EASTERN 
SHREVEPORT 


Preferred Stock, 4.50°, Convertible Series.... $1.12% 


LOUISIANA 


N. Y. 22, N. Y. Sponsors: Kenneth G. Pat- 
rick and Chester H. Lang. 


Maurice G. Postley, PR Counsel, 214 E. 
Alst St., N. Y. 17, N. Y. Sponsors: William 
W. Cook and I. Mildred Murray. 


Edmond P. Reiley, PR Dir., Manufacturers’ 
Association of York, Pa., 25 N. Duke St., 
York, Pa. Sponsors: George H. Weiler, Jr., 
and Richard R. Bennett. 


John S. Robling, Promotion Mgr., McCall 
Corp., 230 Park Ave., N. Y. 17, N. Y. Spon- 
sors: Denny Griswold and Norman Reader. 


Hal A. Salzman, President, Hal A. Salz- 
man Inc., 2 West 46th St., N. Y. 36, N. Y. 
Sponsors: Walter F. Merkel and George 
Weissman. 


Mrs. Veta Lee Smith, College Secretary, 
Marshall College, Huntington 1, W. Va. 
Sponsors: Horace Renegar and Edward P. 
VonderHaar. 


Sage Cadwell Swanson, President, Swanson 
& Dalzell, 260 Madison Ave., N. Y. 16, 
N. Y. Sponsors: Andrew T. Rolfe and K. C. 
Pratt. 


Jerry Vanek, PR Representative, Standard 
Oil Co. (Indiana), 1011 Fourth St., Detroit, 
Mich. Sponsors, Conger Reynolds and Ed 
Lipscomb. 


George J. Watts, V. P., Public Relations, 
Republic National Bank of Dallas, 1315 
Main St., Dallas 1, Texas. Sponsors: Clifton 
Blackmon and Charles E. Simons. 


Robert A. Wilkinson, Director of PR, Fred 
Wittner Advertising, 581 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
17, N. Y. Sponsors: J. Raymond Bell and 
Fred Wittner. 

(Continued on page 31) 
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Chicago Chapter holds community relations clinic 


In a unique clinic, sponsored by 
PRSA’s Chicago Chapter, at La Grange, 
Illinois, last June community relations 
became a “two-way street” when public 
relations representatives of business and 
industry in the Chicago area sat down 
for an all-day session with people of La 
Grange to see how both sides view some 
special problems of community rela- 
tions. 

The village of La Grange, and its 
neighbor La Grange Park, both suburbs 
southwest of Chicago, were chosen for 
this case treatment because industry 
recently moved in on their boundaries. 
This resulted in a big population in- 
crease and a real test of the “home at- 
mosphere” of the communities. Both 
were formerly almost exclusively com- 
muter towns for Chicago, and prided 
themselves on homes, schools, churches 
and a comfortably high standard of 
living. 


New plants cause problems 


The coming of large plants resulted 
in parking problems, more stores, in- 
creased use of utilities and an increase 
in dwelling units. There were also 
human problems arising from migration 
of new families into the community— 
racial problems. How La Grange met 
these changes was outlined in a panel 
discussion that lasted all morning. 
Among those community leaders who 
led this panel were the two village presi- 
dents, a school superintendent, a min- 
ister, merchants, a realtor, and the local 
newspaper editor. 

Industry PR men answered questions 
raised in the morning panel in the after- 
noon, pointing out what they have tried 
to do and are doing to help the com- 
munity and improve its relations. 

Luncheon speaker, Foster G. McGaw, 
president of American Hospital Supply 
Corporation, Evanston, Illinois, declared 
that enlightened community relations 
policies do pay off for companies that 
put them into practice. 

“Community relations . . . ”, he said, 
“depends upon local newspapers, 
schools, churches and governments 
which have an awareness of the worth 
and special characteristics of their cor- 
porate citizens. (It) . . . is typified on 
the other hand by a management whose 
policies have been tailored on a grass- 
roots level of human understanding. A 
good community relationship demands 
4 corporation which is ready and willing 
to function as a responsible, local citi- 
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zen; it demands a community which can 
be both a constructive critic and a co- 
operative neighbor. Simply put, good 
community relations spring from many 
little things that make a company a 
better company and a community a bet- 
ter community.” 

Mr. McGaw continued: “ .. . In the 
past, unfortunately, it has been my feel- 
ing that a great many community rela- 
tions programs have been devoted ex- 
clusively to opening the ways for man- 
agement to talk to its local public . . . 
But what were the people on the re- 
ceiving end of these communications 
thinking? For a number of years, as this 
field was developing, many of the spe- 
cialists employed by business didn’t ap- 
pear to care. Too many in management 
held that measuring or attempting to 
determine the community’s responses 
was unimportant . . . I am happy to say 
that today this question of what peo- 
ple think now concerns most manage- 
ments and most public relations profes- 
sionals. I am told that the Public 
Relations Society of America is blazing 
new trails in an effort to make use of 
all findings which might provide an- 
swers to, or at least throw light on hu- 
man responses. The hope is that hu- 
man communications will one day soon 
truly become two-way well - traveled 


Chartered buses took the entire group 
to a restaurant in nearby Lyons for 
luncheon. La Grange Park president 
Madigan, Chicago Chapter president 
Carey and La Grange president Sheen 
are boarding the bus. 


the more intelligent public relations men 
I know habitually evaluate every pub- 
lic communication—not only for the 
good it might do but also for the harm 
it might do.” 

For the last feature of the program 
the audience was divided into groups of 
six, and each group was assigned one 
of three problems to discuss. A critique 


and well - lighted thoroughfares which 
help people understand each other more 
thoroughly—help communities and cor- 
porations work together more amiably 

. . it is satisfying to observe that today 


panel of specialists from outside the La 
Grange area commented on solutions 
offered. In all, about 200 people at- 
tended the various sessions of the 
clinic. @ 


Highlights of the New England Chapter Seminar 
Hotel Statler, Boston, September 17, 1953 
THEME: What Public Relations Can Mean to New England Business 


A. M. SESSION 

Erwin H. Scuet, Professor of Industrial Management, Mass. Inst. of Technology 
“Significance of the Seminar.” 

James R. KILian, JR., President, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, “Indus- 
try’s Greatest Challenge . . . Is Public Relations Equal To The Task? 

PaNneL Discussion: “How Can New England Communities Use Public Relations 
To Better Their Position?” (7 participants) 

LuncHEon: Witi1aM G. Werner, PRSA President, “Growing Responsibilities in 
Public Relations’; Roserr L. Buss, PRSA Executive Vice President, 
“Professional Growth.” 

P. M. SESSION 

FREDERICK Bowes, JR., Director of Public Relations and Advertising, Pitney-Bowes, 
Inc., Stamford, Conn., “Top Management's Top Job In Public Relations.” 

Pane Discussion: “What the Publics Want To Know About Business.” 

(7 participants) 

Ricuarp B. HA tu, President, Richard B. Hall Associates, Washington. 

Dinner: “Public Relations Developments On The International Level.” 
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Committee on International Information Activities 


makes recommendations 


The National Security Council is pres- 
ently studying the conclusions and rec- 
ommendations of the President’s Com- 
mittee on International Information Ac- 
tivities. This committee, it will be re- 
called, was appointed by President 
Eisenhower as one of his first official 
acts. William H. Jackson served as its 
Chairman, and Abbott Washburn as its 
Executive Secretary. Drawing on vari- 
ous Government agencies for its staff, 
the Committee heard over 250 witnesses 
in the course of preparing its report. 
While many of the Committee recom- 
mendations are of a classifiable nature, 
some were released to the public. The 
highlights of these are as follows: 


The Committee recommended the 
creation, within the National Security 
Council, of an Operations Coordinating 
Board to coordinate the development 
by departments and agencies of detailed 
operational plans to carry out national 
security policies. Such coordination in 
Washington should lead to similar co- 
ordination abroad under the direction of 
the respective Chiefs of Mission. The 
Operations Coordinating Board should 
fill the gap between the formulation of 
general objectives and the detailed ac- 
tions needed to give effect to them. 


Make-up of new Board 


The Committee recommended that 
the new Board consist of the Under-Sec- 
retary of State, as Chairman; the 
Deputy Secretary of Defense; the 
Deputy Director for Mutual Security; 
the Director of Central Intelligence; 
and a Special Assistant to the President. 
A Chief Executive Officer of the Opera- 
tions Coordinating Board would be ap- 
pointed by the President. 

The Committee held that the Psy- 
chological Strategy Board does not 
meet a real need and should be abol- 
ished because it is founded upon the 
misconception that “psychological ac- 
tivities” and “psychological strategy” 
exist apart from official policies and ac- 
tions and can be dealt with independ- 
ently by experts in this field. 

With respect to the overseas U. S. 
information program, the Committee 
recommended that its primary and over- 
riding purpose should be to submit evi- 
dence to the peoples of other nations 
that their own aspirations for freedom, 
progress and peace are supported and 
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advanced by the objectives and policies 
of the United States. These goals and 
desires which we hold in common must 
be explained in ways that will cause 
others to join with us in achieving 
them. In carrying out this purpose, 
American broadcasts and printed mate- 
rials should concentrate on objective, 
factual news reporting, with particular 
selection and treatment of news de- 
signed to present a full exposition of 
U. S. actions and policies, especially as 
they affect the particular country ad- 
dressed. The information services 
should not, however, be precluded from 
making forceful and factual refutations 
of false Soviet accusations. 


U. S. has advantages 


The United States has important ad- 
vantages in the world conflict which 
should receive greater attention in its 
information program, according to the 
Committee. As a people, we share fun- 
damental beliefs and values with the 
men and women we are attempting to 
win to our side. Included are: belief in 
God, individual and national freedom, 
the right to ownership of property and a 
decent standard of living, the common 
humanity of all men and the vision of 
a peaceful world. 


The overseas information functions of 
the International Information Adminis- 
tration, Mutual Security Agency, and 
the Technical Cooperation Administra- 
tion should be consolidated into one 
service, and basic information themes 
determined. 


More effective control of the informa- 
tion program is needed at the country 
level. This can best be accomplished by 
the Chief of Mission, with the aid and 
advice of a “country team” composed of 
senior representatives of agencies con- 
ducting information programs which 
would give principal guidance for U. S. 
broadcasts into foreign countries. In- 
formation guidance emanating from 
Washington should normally be con- 
fined to global or regional themes. When 
U. S. policy has been explained to the 
field, information officers abroad should 
adapt it to their local situations. 

The Government information service 
certainly must not aid in the distribution 
of subversive books or communist prop- 
aganda, On the other hand, it should 
not hesitate to distribute books and 


publications just because they contain 
criticism of American life, institutions 
and officials. In fact, if it does not reflect 
this criticism, it is not presenting ° true 
picture of America. 


In the conduct of information activi- 
ties originating overseas, the maximum 
practicable use should be made of in- 
digenous media and personnel. 


Information service budget 

Any substantial cuts in the informa- 
tion service budget should be avoided 
until the new methods and approach 
have been tested. If it is to be effective, 
our foreign information service must 
have a far greater degree of organiza- 
tional stability, with consistent budgets 
and unchanging mission. 

Also necessary to a successful pro- 
gram is understanding on the part of the 
American public. To this end the Inter- 
national Information Administration 
should be authorized to release domes- 
tically, without request, information 
concerning its programs. 

In the Committee’s view, the Ameri- 
can people do not yet grasp the import 
of the President’s recent words that we 
live in an age, not an instant, of peril. 
A greater effort is needed to inform our 
citizens of the dangers that confront 
them, the power of the enemy, the 
difficulty of reducing that power, and 
the probable duration of the conflict. 
This should include information con- 
cerning the growth of the Soviet atomic 
capability, as well as data on the steady 
development of the Soviet economy. 

The Committee recommended that 
security regulations not be allowed to 
restrict the flow of information to the 
public except in those cases where 
the need for security is clearly demon- 
strable. e 


Annual conference plans 
(Continued from page 19) 


aspects of atomic energy in peacetime; 
building better PR for an organization's 
international relations; developing PR 
programs that contribute to the sales 
effort. 

The Conference will close with the 
annual dinner Wednesday evening 

Advance registration material and 
descriptive literature on the Conference 
will be mailed from PRSA national 
headquarters during September. ¢ ¢ 
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Membership postings 


(Continued from page 28) 


Glenn R. Winters, Secretary-Treasurer, 
American Judicature Society, 428 Hutchins 
Hall, Ann Arbor, Mich. Sponsors: Arthur 
L. Brandon and Howard E. Hallas. 
Charles E. Yeager, PR Dir., Texas Indus- 
tries, Inc., 1401 Main St., Dallas 2, Texas. 
Sponsors: Clifton Blackmon and Ayres 
Compton. 


Associate Membership 


A. D. Bruce, Jr., Special Ass’t. for Com- 
munity Relations, Ethyl Corp., Houston 
Plant, P. O. Box 472, Pasadena, Texas. 
Sponsors: Patrick J. Nicholson, III, and 
Jack P. Shannon. 


James H. Cassell, Jr., Dir. of PR & Adv., 
Pressed Steel Car Co., Inc., 270 Park Ave., 
N. Y. 17, N. Y. Sponsors: Morris M. Lee, 
Jr., and John C. Conover. 


Earle A. Clark, Dir. of PR, Northern Na- 
tural Gas Co., 2223 Dodge St., Omaha 1, 
Neb. Sponsors: Donald D. Hoover and 
Vincent R. Fowler. 


Jacques Ellison, Jr., Senior District Repre- 
sentative, New England District, Oil Indus- 
try Information Committee of the American 
Petroleum Institute, 419 Boylston St., Bos- — 
ton 16, Mass. Sponsors: Clark Belden and — 
Virgil L. Rankin. 


(Continued on page 32) 


Six-percenter! 


Six cents saved in an airmail stamp is a better than 
average net profit on a dollar these days! . . . This S-120 
mailing scale saves real money in most offices, avoids 
wasteful overpayment of postage, and the poor public 
relations of underpayment and “Postage Due.” 

The precision-built automatic pendulum mechanism is 
fast-acting, very accurate. Chart graduations, a full 
half-inch apart, leave no doubt of the exact postage! ... 
There are special models for parcel post . . . Have your 
office manager call the nearest PB office for a 
demonstration, or write for illustrated booklet. 


see 


FREE: Handy wall chart of Postal Rates for all classes 
of mail, with parcel post map and zone finder. 


PITNEY-BOWES 
Mailing Scales 


PITNEY-BOWES, INC. 
5232 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 


Originators of the postage meter 
. . Offices in 93 cities 


= 


CHARLES 


FRANCIS PRESS 


HOW TO COPE WITH A 


Tough Selling Era 


If, as many experts believe, the nation has en- 
tered a tough selling era, then the salesman needs 
every available aid for effective coverage and 
service in his territory. 

One of his best aids is the well-planned sales 

brochure, a silent partner often overlooked in man- 
agement planning of a territory. 
a Such brochures can serve as advance men, 
ei paving the way for the visit of the salesman. Or 
they can be presented for study by a prospective 
customer after the salesman departs. Either way, 
sales brochures are selling forces in action in the 
absence of the salesman. 

Sales brochures and catalogs are among the 
specialties at Charles Francis Press, a source of 
fine printing for 57 years. 

For information or estimates at no obligation, 
write or telephone LOngacre 3-3500. 


461 EIGHTH AVENUE AT 34th STREET, NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 
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GARTLEY & ASSOCIATES, Inc. 


Financial Public Relations 


Counsel and liaison activities between cor- 
porate inanagement and investors and fi- 
nancial community opinion leaders (security 
analysts, investment research staffs, statis- 
tical services and the financial press). 


68 William Street, New York 5 
WHitehall 3-6770 


ORPORATE 
NTELLIGENCE Jac. 


20 Broad Street, New York 5, N. Y 
WHitehaoll 3-555! 


BERTRAND W. HALL & Co. 
41 EAST 42no ST. NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


Specialists in... 
Financial Public Relations 


© Seackhalder Relati 


* Corporate Development 


Gal 
Burns W. Lee Associa! tes 
Public Relations 


SERVING 
EASTERN INDUSTRY 


607 South Hobart Blvd. 
Los Angeles 5, Calif. 
DUnkirk 8-4131 


KETCHUM, INC. 


Public Relations Counsellors 
To Corporations and Associations 
Since 1919 


Pittshaagh Now York 


| 


PROFESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


MAX H. JACOBS AGENCY 
Serving Southwest 
Business and Industry 


60¢3 HOUSTON 6, TEXAS 


Prestige Books 


Historical 

Educational 
Biographical 
e Anniversary 


Researched, written, designed, 
produced and distributed for 


companies and associations. 


COMMUNITY RELATIONS, INC. 
Howard Step Pr 
10 East 43rd St., New York 17 


MU 7-4698 


Membership postings 
(Continued from page 31) 


Kenneth E. Gordon, Dir. of PR, The Bord- 
en Co., Ltd., Spadina Crescent, Toronto, 
Ontario, Canada. Sponsors: John W. Law- 
rence and Milton Fairman. 


Milton J. Murray, Coordinator of PR, Col- 
lege of Medical Evangelists, Loma Linda, 
Cal. Sponsors: C. Lincoln Williston and 
Harold P. Levy. 


John C. Reno, Dir. of Industrial and Public 
Relations, Reed Roller Bit Co., 6501 Navi- 
gation Blvd. (P. O. Box 2119), Houston, 
Texas. Sponsors: James A. Clark and J. 
Handly Wright. 


Joseph S. Rosapepe, Asst. Account Execu- 
tive, Dudley, Anderson and Yutzy, 551 
Fifth Ave., N. Y. 17, N. Y. Sponsors: 
Thomas D. Yutzy and Pendleton Dudley. 


Frank Schwartzman, Owner, The Frank 
Schwartzman Co., 303 W. 42nd St., N. Y. 
36, N. Y. Sponsors: Samuel D. Fuson and 
Frank C. Armstrong, Jr. 


T. A. Steele, PR Dir., Alberta Hotel Associ- 
ation, 2 Merrick Bldg., Edmonton, Alberta, 
Canada. Sponsors: William E. Austin and 
Frank Prendergast. 


Associate to Active 


Wilmer L. Foreman, PR Mgr., Memphis 
Office, National Cotton Council of America, 
P. O. Box 18, Memphis 1, Tenn. 


John LaCerda, The John LaCerda Agency, 
1500 Walnut St., Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


Chapter notes 


inue » 29 
(Continued from page 22) 


PR courses in Michigan universities and 
colleges, to work with the University 
of Michigan in setting up a course there, 
and to cooperate with that University 
in staging a PR forum at Ann Arbor in 
October. 

James T. Maunders, asst. secretary, 
Detroit Board of Commerce, and Chap- 
ter membership committee chairman, js 
currently working on a three-way cam- 
paign involving: letters to heads of com- 
panies not represented in the Chapter, 
asking if they have qualified persons in 
their organizations who should be PRSA 
members; letters to qualified non-PRSA 
affiliated guests asking them to become 
Society members; and letters to Active 
members asking them to contact other 
qualified PR people for membership. 


ROCHESTER CHAPTER 


This Chapter elected Thomas F. Rob- 
ertson, PR director, Eastman Kodak 
Co., as president for 
1953-54. Other new 
officers are: William 
H. Corwin, PR direc- 
tor, Taylor Instru- 
ment Cos., vice pres- 
ident; William P. 
Blackmon, supervi- 
sor of PR, Delco Ap- 
pliance Div., Gen- 


Mr. Robertson 


eral Motors Corp., secretary; Rebecca 


R. Keene, PR director, Strong Me- 
morial Hospital of the University of 
Rochester, treasurer; and Swayne P. 
Goodenough, v.p. in charge of PR, 
Lincoln-Rochester Trust Co., national 
director. 


PRSA CALENDAR 


September 17, 1953— New England 
Chapter PR Conference, Boston. 
September 18-19, 1953 — PRSA Fall 
Board of Directors Meeting, Hotel Stat- 
ler, Boston. 

September 25, 1953 —Second Annual 
Minnesota PR Forum, Univ. of Minne- 
sota Campus, Minneapolis. ( Sponsored 
jointly by PRSA’s Minnesota Chapter 
and the Univ. School of Journalism. 
October 21, 1953 — St. Louis Chapter 
PR Conference, Hotel Statler, St. Louis. 
November 16-18, 1953 —PRSA Sixth 
Annual Conference, Sheraton-Cadillac 
Hotel, Detroit. 
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parens” 


This is a column about things that in- 
terest PR people. Some important, some 
whimsical, some of passing interest, 
some of significance. The writer's blasts 
and kudos are not necessarily those of 
the JOURNAL Publications Board, 


parens 

Monsanto Chemical Company has gone 
bop. PR Department has sent out a wax- 
ing of the “ONB Samba” and the “Mon- 
santo March”. ONB is short for ortho 
nitro biphenyl, a flow aid used to manu- 
facture plastic phonograph records. All 
very professional with a Decca com- 
poser-pianist featured, and the music 
cleared for radio and TV. Go, man! 


parens 

Teleprompter, scanagraver, press fac- 
simile, 

Video and audio, closed-circuit shows 
3-D, 

Depth interviews, group attitudes—will 
wonders never cease— 

What happened to the good old days 
that started “for release?” 


parens 
We're tired of “cold war.” Let’s call it 
a “hot peace” for a while. 


parens 

In the mail bag we liked: Dravo Cor- 
poration’s picture book of its typical ac- 
tivities Through the Camera’s Eye; 
American Management Association’s A 
Company Guide to Effective Stock- 
holder Relations; Booz, Allen & Hamil- 
ton’s The Growing Problem of Execu- 
tive Turnover; The Community Rela- 
tions Program, published by Public 
Information Office, Headquarters, The 
Infantry Center, Fort Benning, Ga.; 
Business Week's pictorial coverage of 
its own Washington reportorial liaison, 
Business Week Reports The Washing- 
ton Outlook. 


parens 

Taste of the Pudding: When Chesa- 
peake & Ohio vice president (PR) Tom 
Deegan called a meeting in Virginia 
recently of the railroad’s 60 passenger 
traffic representatives, he asked them to 
get there by airline, bus, auto, boat— 
and even hitchhike. C&O’s own passen- 
ger trains were forbidden in a test to 
sample how their competition handled 
people. 


Short for “parentheses.” 
used by typists and 
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How many pounds 
are pork chops? 


\ 


50 lbs... 


25 Ibs... 


10 Ibs... 


As you see them at your meat store, 
pork chops are simply a choice cut of 
meat with a neat little handle of bone. 

But as the meat packer buys them, 
pork chops are part of a “‘package”’ 
that includes many less popular cuts 
as well as a lot of weight that isn’t 
“eatin’ meat’’. 

A porker that weighs-in at the 
meat packing plant at 240 lbs., shows 
up at your retail market as 115 lbs. 
of fresh and smoked pork products 
and 35 lbs. of lard. Only 150 lbs. 
altogether. And only 10 lbs. of this 
are center-cut pork chops. 

That’s why you usually pay more 
for pork chops than for most other 
cuts of pork. For the price of each 
cut of meat (like the price of just 
about everything else! ) is determined 
largely by how much there is and 
how much people like it. 


Economists call this the law of sup- 
ply and demand. Women call it 
“‘shopping’’. They compare, pick, 
choose. Ina free market, their choice 
of the available supplies sets the 
values—whether it’s in pork or 
peaches; beef or bananas. 


Did you know... pigs come 
into a packing plant in “one 
piece”... they leave in as many 
as 80 different pork products 
... that when you speak of the 
“meat packing industry” you 
mean 4,000 different companies 
...that through competition, 
efficient modern methods and 
full utilization of by-products, 
your meat is marketed at a lower 
service cost between farm and 
table than almost any other food? 


AMERICAN MEAT INSTITUTE e Headquarters, Chicago ¢ Members throughout the U. S. 
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THE HOPPER 


Which page did you read? 


. . . Would it be good public relations if 
I poke a little fun at the PuBLic RELATIONS 
JouRNAL? 

If so, may I ask you what part of the 
Journav for June, 1953, did you read? 

“We often say that to maintain an indus- 
trial plant or an industrial economy we 
must have four main ingredients: money, 
materials, machinery and manpower: the 
Four M’s. The most essential of all is man- 
power—our human resources are the most 
valuable resources we have. The so-called 
‘natural resources’ are never worth much 
without the energy, drive, and ambition of 
people. . . .—Louis B. Lundborg.” (Page 
10.) 

“The soil is the source of wealth—not 
the banks—Henry Ford.” (Page 15.) 


F. SANCHEZ FOGARTY 


Agencia Mexicana De Relaciones Publicas 
Bolivar, Mexico 


Leadership in PR 


I am very fond of Bill Werner’s booklet, 
Leadership In Public Relations, and think 
it was smart of PRSA headquarters to mail 
this out. 

I think there is more sensible dope in 
this than in any of the books that allegedly 
tell all about public relations. 

I am now waiting for a similar treatise 
on why a lot of individuals shouldn’t waste 
several years in college studying public rela- 
tions and then spend months tramping the 
streets trying to find jobs in an overcrowded 
profession when what they really need is 
some basic experience in business, particu- 
larly in the selling and promotional areas 
that might lead later on to a good public 
relations job—provided they have a real 
flair for it, which very few of those I inter- 
view appear to have. 

I am sorry to say that out of about a 
thousand men and women whom I have 
interviewed or corresponded with in the 
past three years not more than a dozen 
really made me itch to give them a job ia 
public relations. I felt that practically all 
who interested me—and these were not too 
many—should make their start elsewhere. 

Someone was unwise enough to invite 
me to address a college class on public rela- 
tions with the result that he had to listen 
to me give the group numerous reasons 
why they should forget about public rela- 
tions and get into selling, promotion or 
other allied fields or else stick to the jobs 
they already had. 

I think Mr. Werner’s booklet would be 
a fine thing for a young fellow to have who 
has a strong idea that he would like to 
eventually get a public relations job in an 
organization, but who has the sense to take 
what job is currently available and then 
make himself as useful as possible, making 
suggestions and offering to help in such 
matters with a public relations character as 
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he sees coming up and to which nobody in 
the outfit is paying particular attention. 

I also hope this-article gets published in 
the JournaL as I am sure it will be wel- 
comed by many who find some of the more 
profound discussions a bit heavy going. I 
think the JourNaL is something of which 
all members of PRSA should be mighty 
proud, but I think a light touch now and 
then will add to its attractiveness and read- 
ership. 

L. H. Kurtz 
Department of Public Relations 
General Motors Corporation 
Detroit, Michigan 


Would it be possible to have 10 copies 
of Bill Werner’s talk, Leadership in Public 
Relations, which he delivered before the 
All-Dixie Public Relations Conference in 
Atlanta. I think it’s one of the finest pieces 
of its type I have ever seen. 

Warp B. STEVENSON 
Director of Public Relations 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


1953 Register 


The 1953 Public Relations Register is an 
effective and useful document. Congratula- 
tions to you and those who assisted in com- 
piling it. 

It certainly indicates the great growth of 
the PR field. When I became the first presi- 
dent of the parent organization we had, as I 
remember it, a membership of about 250 
and in about a year raised it to 325 and 
were quite proud. My office was the Associ- 
ation’s office then. You all are doing a won- 
derful job. 

RayMonp C. MAYER 
Public Relations Counselor 
New York, N. Y. 


REAL ESTATE 


NEW CANAAN-~Here’s a small settlement 
that will pay its own carrying charges for 
the owner who has the imagination and 
energy to operate it (I’m tired) or, if you’ve 
been prolific, you can house your entire 
clan in four separate dwellings with twelve 
bedrooms, four galleys and six baths. Se- 
cluded main house, one-story white shingle, 
large living room, dining room, den, four 
bedrooms, two baths, sun porch, kitchen 
with Hotpoint dishwasher, Roper gas stove, 
maid’s room, bath, full cellar, 20 cu. ft. 
freezer, Homelite generator for emergen- 
cies. Separate three-car garage with 4-room 
apartment over; two other rentable apart- 
ments; potential rentals $200 per month 
excluding main dwelling. Large decrepit 
barn, small studio, beautiful trees and 
shrubs; 2 plus acres; small overgrown 
brook; in excellent residential area 3.8 miles 
from New Canaan (Conn.) Station. Main 
house and garage apartment in good re- 
pair; other buildings need rejuvenation. 
$47,500. E. C. K. Finch, New Canaan 
9-0777. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


When answering ads please address as follows: 
Box number, PUBLIC RELATIONS JOURNAL, 
2 West 46th Street, New York 36, N. Y, 
Rates: "Positions Wanted" $1.00 per line, 5. 
line minimum; “Help Wanted" $2.00 per line, 
5-line minimum. Payable in advance. 
(Deadline for copy is the 10th of month pre- 
ceding date of publication.) 


Help Wanted 


WANTED — Experienced, capable public 
relations man, able to work with a mini- 
mum of direction as public relations rep- 
resentive in the South of a nationally 
known company. Should have preferably 
a knowledge of and acquaintanceship in 
Alabama. Send full particulars covering 
experience, background and_ salary ex- 
pected. All replies held confidential. Box 
A-9. 


Positions Wanted 


PUBLIC RELATIONS DIRECTOR 
Seeking organization conscious of public 
responsibilities, or agency with PR depart- 
ment. Widely connected New York, Chi- 
cago. Presently director multi-million, 
newly organized southern corporation. Ex- 
perienced broadest concepts PR philoso- 
phies, methods, functions. Box B-9. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS WRITER 
Seeking position with agency or corpora- 
tion preferably. Currently associate editor 
of national, grocery trade magazine. Experi- 
enced in writing newspaper, magazine and 
house organ copy. BS degree in PR. Will 
relocate. Box C-9. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS WRITER 


Experienced in speech-writing for national 
figures, magazine articles, motion picture 
writing and production, varied PR writing 
tasks. Now employed. Desire position with 
future. Married, 27, BA in Journalism. 


Write Box L-9. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS DIRECTOR 
Years experience, national merchandizing 
company, active trade association work, 
experienced community and government 
relations, personnel, writing and public 
speaking, organization group meetings. 
Sound character, high principles, broad 
executive background at policy and deci- 
sion level. Yale Ph.B. 1929. Box W-9. 


EUROPEAN EXPERT AVAILABLE 


Intimate knowledge of European mind. 
Just concluded PR research assignment for 
major PR Co. Six languages. Speaker, idea 
man, efficient, 30, single, now in New 
York. Acquire new accounts thru my per- 
sonal contacts. Excellent references. Box 
D-9. 


Public Relations Journal 
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THE AMERICAN ROAD 


The Revolution that started in 


Steam was really his first love. That was 
how he happened to set fire to the school- 
yard fence. 

For Henry Ford was passionately curi- 
ous. Exactly how did steam make wheels 
go around? In a boyhood experiment he 
made a steam boiler from an old ten- 
gallon lard can, and fired up under it. No 
one was in school to hear the explosion— 
and the fence was soon repaired. His 
next experiment was in the village saw- 
mill: how did the valve work? He caught 
his arm in a cylinder, and was two hours 
petting loose, but before he left he knew 

ow the valve worked. 

_First he tried to make a farm locomo- 
tive, and then a steam road carriage. Then 
one day in 1891 he saw a little gasoline 
engine pumping soda water into pop- 
bottles. That night he told Mrs. Ford: 

Clara, I want to build a gas engine that 
will do the work of a horse.” 

Two years later he was still at work, in 
a little shed behind his Bagley Avenue 
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house. A friendly neighbor moved out 
his coalpile to give Henry more room. 
Clara watched, and darned socks. 

He got four bicycle wheels. He made 
two cylinders from a steam engine's ex- 
haust pipe. He put on a tiller, so it 
steered like a boat. He put a_bicycle- 
saddle on top of the three-gallon fuel 
tank (the buggy seat came later when he 
could afford it). 

On a wet dark May morning in 1896, 
at 2 a.m., he was ready. Then he couldn't 
get the car out of the shed. He seized an 
axe and knocked out enough bricks to 
make the first garage-door. 

He trundled the car into the alley while 
Clara watched under an umbrella. The 


a shed at night 


little car ran—clear around the block. 
One of the two cylinders went dead— 
but still the car ran. That first Ford is 
still running, and so are many of its 
36.000,000 descendants. 

The revolution of those wheels started 
one of the great revolutions in history. 
A dream had come true—transportation 
for everyone. The first Ford helped build 
the American Road. 

The American Road is more than a 
stone river of rushing traffic. It symbol- 
izes the power of our way of life, endlessly 
serving all mankind. The Ford Motor Com- 
pany, celebrating its Fiftieth Anniversary 
this year. is pledged to the ideals of the 
American Road. 


Ford Motor Company 
Fifty Years Forward on The American Road 


FORD + LINCOLN + MERCURY CARS ¢ FORD TRUCKS AND TRACTORS 
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cities time is all the time 


Every minute of every day cotton is working for mankind. Serious, gay; stern, 
frivolous; stolid, whimsical—cotton assumes every look, plays every part like 
the master it is. For thousands of years cotton has served man with unfailing 
dependability, lending its versatility to thousands of products. Yet it's easy 
to understand why, when you remember that no other fabric in or out of a 
test tube offers so many admitted superiorities. é 


11'S WASHABLE. A perfect performer, under water! What's more,..properly pre-shrunk, 
cotton just can't wash out of fit! 

IT’S COLOR-FAST. How do we know? A seven-year study of a thousand garments—proving 
beyond all doubt that cotton tops other fabrics for all-round color-fastness. 

COTTON WEARS SUPERBLY. Field tests and laboratory abrasion tests demonstrate that 
cotton has the highest wear resistance of all textile fabrics in general use today. 


IT’S RESISTANT TO HEAT. Cotton takes to ironing as easily as a baby takes to his bottle. 
Stands up under tremendous heat, too. And don’t forget. Cotton can be sterilized by boiling. 


COTTON’S COOL—a perfect summer fabric. It’s first choice for a summer in town, a soujourn, 
in the tropics! 
COTTON IS ABSORBENT... thirstily “drinks up” moisture, then quickly releases it through 
evaporation. Result: cotton is cooler, more comfortable to wear. 
COTTON RESISTS PERSPIRATION... refuses to fade or lose strength under the onslaugit 
of perspiration. One big reason for its vast fashion popularity! § i F 
PERMEABILITY makes cotton a healthful fabric to wear. Even the tightest constructions 
cotton fabrics allow your body to “breathe” as doctors say it ought. 
These are the superiorities that make cotton time all the time. 

NATIONAL CoTTon CounciL, Memphis, Tenn.—New York, N.Y. 
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